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stick-to-itiveness, common sense and RR Serene 


genuity, with special attention to those ‘three 


P's'—vigorous publicity, well-trained per- 


application of sound business principles, 


sonnel and well-selected products.’ 
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: HE holiday spirit visits all of us. It 
a draws us together, as a family. The 
CX=A) bonds of friendship and love are in- 
deed strengthened at this time of the year. All 
creeds and classes feel the blessedness of the 


brotherhood of man. 


May this Christmas be a particularly merry 


one for you and the coming new year prove to 
be one full of happiness and prosperity. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N-Y. 


NEW YORK—25 W. Broadway. BOSTON—131 State St. LOS ANGELES—412 W. Sixth St. 
CHICAGO—Handler & Merckens, Inc., 180 W. Washington Street 
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ESSENTIAL OILS | 


and Kindred Products 
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“SUPERMENTHA* 


A multiple rectified Oil of 
Peppermint from which the 


“harsh” sections of the 
natural oil have been elimi- 
nated. It gives to mint 
chocolate a rich and smooth 
peppermint flavor not 
equalled by other brands. 


TRY IT IN YOUR 
“AFTER DINNER” MINTS 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 
POLICY: Tue Manuracrurinc ConFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium omly for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THe Manuracrurinc ConFrECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 


logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of comfectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in Tue Manuracturinc ConFECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our kmowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 


consideration. 
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Experimental work and practical appli- 
cation indicates clearly that UNCO 
WASSEROEL is adaptable particu- 
larly to the confectionery manufactur- 
ing and flavoring extract fields. Not 
only does it serve as an emulsifying and 
dispensing agent, but it lends a “body” 
to your product—a most desirable 
function in certain preparations. The 
ready dispersion of flavoring oils in 
confectionery and kindred products is 
an important factor and the addition 
of specified quantities of UNCO 
WASSEROEL before mixing with the 
product, assures this action. 


UNGERER & CO. es 


13-15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 


Yy 
Unco Brand 


WASSEROEL 


POWDER 








EFFICIENT 
CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


for use in: 


CONFECTIONERY 
ICE CREAM 
FLAVORINGS 
BAKERS' SUPPLIES 



































ROCKWO 





AND COMPANY 








Our SANTA Works Aut Year! 


He is not a mythical personage... he works 
with his assistants in a spick and span labo- 
ratory...he sends you an invaluable present 
with every shipment of Rockwood Pure 
Chocolate Coatings...the guarantee of ab- 
solute uniformity ... Laboratory Controlled. 


Rockwood Pure Chocolate Coatings...made 
from the pick of chocolate beans...finely 
ground to a velvety smoothness...rich choc- 
olate flavor... manufactured under the most 
rigid supervision ... coatings that seal your 
centers and keep them moist and 


t [) fresh for an unusual length of time. 


BOSTON 
BROOKLYN, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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BETTER CONFECTIONS pam | PY ae hited 


centers ithe THESE SUPERIOR COATINGS 








To meet the requirements 
of the most discriminating 
people, manufacturers of 
quality chocolates rely upon 
Peter’s Coatings. 









N every community throughout 
the country some one manufac- 
turing confectioner clinches the 
higher-priced candy market ... and 
obtains the cream of the profits... 
by offering candies that are more 
pleasing in every detail. 
He matches the high qualities of 
his superior centers...their appeal- 
ing color, proper texture, captivat- 


ing flavor... with equally high 
qualities in coatings. Peter’s 
Coatings are his choice! 


You, too, will find that the true 
color and unvarying viscosity of 
these coatings... their full choco- 
late flavor... their velvety smooth 
finish and fineness of texture... 
will help you to win the business 
of the discriminating people who 


9 
ee eS CHOCOLATE 


buy... and pay high . . . for the best! 


Milks, Vanillas, Sweets, Bitter 
Sweets and Liquors. Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., 
131 Hudson St., New York City. 
Branches: Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio; 1319 S. Clinton St., Chicago, 
Ill.; 3620 Third Ave. So., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; 24 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


COATINGS 
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aA Good 
a SUTTER Mavor 


should stand direct 
comparison with 
fresh butter. .... 


FRITZBRO BUTTERAROME 


Alone fully meets this test. 


It is not “just another butter flavor” bui 
represents a distinct departure from all pre- 
vious efforts in this field. Freshly churned 
butter supplies the only real basis for com- 
parison. FRITZBRO BUTTERAROME 
matches the delicious flavor and aroma olf 
the latter but unlike butter it will not turn 
rancid under any conditions. It is the only 
Butter Flavor we have ever seen where- 
with unintentional overflavoring was not 
harmful. 


Exhaustive baking tests reveal it to be 


TORONTO 


indistinguishable from real butter in baked 
goods and icings. 


Suitably diluted and salted in a neutral 
fat base it provides a perfect replacement 
for butter in toffees, caramels, cream fon- 
dants, butterscotch, wherever, in fact, the 
delicious enriching flavor effect of fine 
creamy butter is required. 


We cannot recommend it too highly. 
Words are inadequate to describe it. 


Let us send you a sample with full details 
so you can see for yourself. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS inc. 


“A Flavor for Every Purpose” 


Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 


NEW YORK 


77-79 Jarvis Street 


CHICAGO 









118 West Ohio Street 
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Install Guaranteed Reconditioned 


Machinery...at BARGAIN PRICES 











a A 
1 - ENROBER, 24” complete | STEEL MOGULS Continuous Cooker, com- 
4- ENROBERS, 16° com- Wood Moguls, Automatic B98 3 ae 
. at ulpment — wit 
plete Friend Dreadnaught Ma- Kettles P 
Coolers and Packers, 24”, 16” i ew . 
er chine, N Simplex Steam and Gas 
Automatic Temperature Control Cutroll Machine, Merrow Vacuum Cooker 
Antitailing Devices 5000 Starch Trays, 14%” x 32” Gaebel Continuous automatic plastic 
Kihlgren Strokers, 24”, 16” 50,000 pounds used starch machine, with five chains, includ- 
; Dhl Mente ing batch roller, sizer, conveyor 
Automatic Feeders OU GUNES f and motor drive 
; Springfield and Racine Depositors Vv ities ite Wend enh 
> ~ . ~ “ cers P Ss 
Bottoming Attachments Springfield and Racine Starch Bucks an 500 ro 1000-Ib. ae. 
Enrober Motor Drives Printers, hand and power Ae ee ~aiy 
” —_— Baker Continuous Cooker 
3 . : 600-1000-Ib. Werner and Springfield ‘ tal 
00 to 2,000-lb. Chocolate Melters Syrup Coolers with Cream Beaters, American Pullers, all sizes 
Forgrove Foil Wrapper Pumps and Kettles Hildreth Pulling Machines, size 3 and 
R Se ee ee = 4-5-7 ft. Ball Beaters size 4, Belt and Motor 
rn ee Ape SNE CORI Werner D. A. Marshmallow Beater Racine Sucker Machines, latest type 
and liquor also National and Savage Marsh- Continuous Cutting and Duplex, 
3 and 5-Roll Refiners, Springfield mallow Beaters, 150 and 200-lb. and Dumbbell rollers 
Walters Basket Machines capacity, belt and motor driven Die Pop Machines 
i a, ass 100 to 250-gal. Gum Mixers, single Racine and Brach Continuous Cut- 
Chocolate Depositing Machines action, with draw-offs ters with conveyors 
Mills 2-way Caramel Cutter 50-gal. Nat'l E. D. Double Action, Model K Kiss Cutting and Wrap- 
W hite, Racine Caramel Catters Tilting Nougat Kettle ping Machines, motor driven 
aéitte : ty 25 and 35-gal. double action Nougat Werner and Mills Ball Machines 
Mills Reversible Caramel Sizers Tilting Kettle, Savage with full selection rollers 
Ideal Caramel Cutters and Wrappers 35_ to 50-gal. single action Caramel Drop Machines with rollers 
%”, 1°, 136”, also Automatic Stokers _ Tilting Kettle, Burkhard, Nat'l Batch Rollers. York, Mills 
‘ ; 50 to 150-gal. Burkhard, double ac- “oll Water Cooled Slabs 
Mills, Heilman Bon Bon Machines tion Mixing Kettles, with outlets Lo —_ ater \octee sans : ' 
¥ w 15 to 100-gal. Burkhard Cooking 
Kettles, tilting and with outlets 
25 to 50-gal. Burknard and Spring- 
SPKCI he OKFERING 5% field Cream Breakers, also Werner 
. AN /@a a y 7 By 50-gal. Burkhard Jap Mixing Kettles 
25 Revolving Pans, 38 inches with 
CANDY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT OF and without coils 
CRYSTAL CANDY CO RLINGTON VT Hobart Beaters, Motor Driven 
es BU . ° After Dinner Mint Machine, Mills 
AND OTHER RECENT LIQUIDATIONS Mills Vertical and Shear Cutters 
3-Ton to 15-Ton Ice Machines, com- 
Springfield Continuous Cooker, complete with kettles. plete, 2-cylinder, upright 
Gaebel Continuous Plastic Machinery, complete with five chains. Nougat Cutters, Nat'l, Automatic 
Werner fully automatic Ball Machine. Lambert Peanut Blanchers 
Springfield new style, fully automatic Wood Mogul. Burns Peanut Roasters 
Friend Dreadnaught Plastic Center Machine, brand new. Peanut Butter Mills, all sizes 
Merrow Cut Roll Machine. Crystal Cooking and Cooling Tanks 
Springfield 24” Enrober with anti-tailer, motor drive. _Wwith Mixers, National, Werner 
24” Kihlgren Stroker and Cooler and Packer. Sugar Pulverizers, Schutz-O’Neill 
Sugar Sanding Machine 
WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES Savage Portable Fire Mixers 











UNION CONFECTIONERY MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


318-322 Lafayette Street, New York City 


We have everything in Candy and Chocolate Machinery at ridiculously low prices 


Cable Address—CONFECMACH 
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We will be glad to send a 
National Equipment engi- 
neer to assist you in organ- 
izing your production set-up 
for greater profiis—if you 
desire this co-operat:on. 
Just ask us. 








NatTIONAL EQuipMENT CoMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 











= Where Quality, 
Uniformity 
and Economy Count 


rie ENROBER 


plays an important role in 
Candy making throughout the world 


No other factor has excelled the Enrober in importance in the 
advancement of the art of candy making. Its advent heralded a 
new era of economy and efficiency in the commercial production 
of candy—and step by step it has kept pace with the progress 
of the industry. 


Today’s Enrober is far in the lead as was its original prototype 
in its day. It is a complete unit with which you can supersede 
those costly, uncontrollable hand processes and out-dated machines 
which are harassing many confectioners in their efforts to meet 
present day competition. 


The Enrober embodies basic features unobtainable in other types 
of coaters—pertinent factors that are all important to you and 
every other candy manufacturer. 














its work > 








and to add the ultimate 
in “Eye Appeal” 


BausMAN DeEcoRATOR 


This machine has revolutionized “‘stringing.”’ It forms the decorations from 
the chocolate on the piece with the dexterity of an expert “hand dipper” — 
but at a big saving to you and in keeping with rigid standards of sanitation. 
Will decorate an endless variety—any size of piece from long bars to tiny 
140-count pieces. Use it on any Enrober. Shall we send you samples of 
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HE new Lag Control on the Hersey 

Starch Conditioner takes the handling of 
starch out of the hands of many men and 
makes it a one-man job. 


This Lag Control is an automatic device 
connected with the clutch bar on the Mogul. 
Your operator runs the Mogul as usual—the 
Lag Control takes care of the Starch Condi- 
tioner. The need of extra men to handle the 
conditioning system is entirely eliminated. 


The Lag Control also saves time as well as 
labor. It sets the Starch Conditioner into 
action only when the Mogul is in continuous 


The size of the Hersey Lag Control is 
9 x 12 x 15 inches. This device, together 
with the Hersey Starch Conditioner, offers 
to confectionery manufacturers a complete 
starch-handling system controlled by one 
man. We suggest that you write to us to- 
day for further informat.on. 








ONE-MAN JOB Now! \ 
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operation. The Mogul can be started and 
stopped for minor adjustments without dis- 
turbing the conditioning system. The Con- 
ditioner starts only when there is starch in 
the system to be conditioned—it stops when 
the Mogul has received its proper supply of 
starch. No extra accumulation of starch in 
starting. No choking of elevators in stop- 
ping. No chance for the costly forgetfulness 
which results in wasted time. 





The Hersey Starch Conditioner is now a 
completely unified system which synchron- 
izes the cleaning, drying and cooling of 
starch into a single operation—a one-man 
job. Install it in your plant and take advan- 
tage of the lower operating cost. The sav- 
ings in labor and production time pay for 
the equipment in very short time. Write to- 
day for further details. 


HERSEY 


STARCH CONDITIONER 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY Main Office and Works: Corner E and Second Sts., South Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices: New York City, 290 Broadway; Port LaNnp, Ore., 475 Hoyt Street; PHitapecpria, Pa., 314 Commercial Trust Bldg.; ATianta Ga., 510 
Haas-Howell Bldg., Dattas, Tex., 402 Praetorian Bldg.; Cuicaso, Ivt., 10 So. La Salle Street; SAN Francisco, Car., 690 Market Street; Los ANGELES, 
Cat., 450 East Third Street. 
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THINGS YOU 
SHOULD KNOW- 
















GREER COATERS are being used by leading Candy Manufacturers all over the world. 
GREER COATERS have proven to be more than satisfactory wherever they have been tried. 
GREER COATERS are producing some of the highest quality chocolates now being made on machines. 


GREER COATERS 


are very EFFICIENT have a HUGE PRODUCTION 
are quite FLEXIBLE do ACCURATE COATING 
are EASY TO OPERATE are EASILY CLEANED 

are QUIET IN OPERATION are SANITARY 


GREER COATERS can be equipped with: 
Automatic Feeders Automatic Temperature Controls 


Bottoming Attachments Anti-Tailing Devices 
and, Cooling Tunnels or Machines 


To meet modern competition a Coating Machine must have all of the above features—A “GREER” has them! 


J. W. GREER CO. - Cambridge, Mass. 


London: Bramigk & Ga. Ltd. bd New Pooks Miller & Melieivey, las, 














Manufacturers of Confectioners’ Machinery That Pays Dividends 
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Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1864 






































Wrrmnenccaniatiane, _ manent 
' Automatic 
Seamless 
Hard Candy 
Machine 


a 


Improve Your 
Production 
By 
Installing 
This 
Labor Saving 
Machine 


Send for Special 
Circular 


Large Power 
Drop Frame 
With 
Stand and 
Endless Belt 
Conveyor 
Attachments 


——o——_ 


Used In All 
The Largest 
Factories 
For 
High Grade 
Hard Candies 


——_o—— 


Our Catalog 
of 
Confectioners 

Equipment 
Sent on 
Request 
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For SAFETY and QUALITY 
in KETTLES see SAVAGE 








A FEW SPECIALS in our 
REBUILT MACHINERY DIVISION 


Honestly reconditioned and guaranteed. 


35-gal. Model F-6 Savage Tilting Mixer, Belt 


or Motor Drive. 


National Starch Buck Depositor, Printer, 
Chocolate Melters, Syrup Coolers, Contin- 


uous Cooker. 


Model “K” Kiss Cutting and Wrapping Ma- 


chine. 
Ideal Caramel Wrapper, 1” x 1” x 14” to 5g”. 
Hobart Beater, 80-qt. size, motor drive. 


Anderson Shear and Vertical Cutters, belt 


drive. 


150 and 200 lb. capacity Savage Marshmallow 


Beaters, belt and motor drive. 


38” Standard Copper Revolving Pans with 


steam coils, belt drive. 


5-bag Lehmann Peanut Roaster, belt drive, 


with cooling truck and belt drive blower. 


Write or wire your requirements. 
We buy and sell. 


Address: 


Attention REBUILT MACHINERY DIVISION 


























All Savage kettles have an unusually high 
factor of safety. Add to this the fact that only 
the best materials and workmanship go into their 
making and you will understand why Savage 
equipment invariably lasts longer and gives tar 
more dependable service. 


Steam Jacketed 
COPPER TILTING KETTLE 


Substantially constructed, and perfectly bal- 
anced. Swivel joints eliminate leaky stuffing 
boxes. Trunions installed above the rivet line 
eliminate jacket strain. Full drainage in circu- 
lation lessens the cooking time and saves steam. 
Truly a worthy addition to any plant. 


COPPER REVOLVING PAN 
(Illustrated Below) 
Built to last a lifetime. Heavy stand, correct 
shape; stearn and gas heated; plain, with ribs or 
steam coils; belt drive or direct motor drive. 








We have installed these 
pans in batteries of 12 
to 150—names on re- 
quest. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 Gladys Avenue 
“Savage is still SAVAGE—Since 1855” 


CHICAGO 
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It Fits the Pocket 
dnd the Field of Candy Distribution 


To Candy Manufacturers 


SOME POINTS OF MERIT 
Tre CONFECTIONERY BUYER has by far the largest and most respon: 


sive circulation to wholesale candy buyers available in the history of the candy 
trade press. A monthly audience of 8,000 buyers for your message! 


It is the first and only magazine devoted entirely to bring about a coordina- 
tion of selling effort—right down from manufacturer through the jobber and re- 
tailer—to put candy on a plane of modern merchandising. 


Every month it abounds with helpful ideas—an exchange of profit-making 
methods by successful men—discussions of what the set-up should be of a candy 
jobbing establishment to provide the facts needed for intelligent control and oper- 
ation of the business. 


Tue ConFEcTIONERY Buyer is a stimulating force in promoting better, more 
profitable merchandising practices. It is the “How” magazine—with a punch and 
purpose—for the Candy Buyer. 


Tue ConFEcTIONERY Buyer alone has a complete coverage of the nation’s 
wholesale buyers you would want on your ledgers, at a cost per buyer much less 
than a direct mailing from your office. 


Accounts can be reached more economically by a well-aimed advertising 
rifle shot than by a shotgun charge not concentrated solely upon wholesale buyers. 


Tue ConFeEcTIONERY Buyer is industry-accepted! 


Coming in Future Issues of 
The Confectionery Buyer 


*1. PROFITABLE discussion of refrigeration and air-conditioning as an aid to the whole- 
sale Confectioner in planning ahead for the proper set-up to meet adverse weather conditions. 
*2. SUMMARY of the economic soundness of the manufacturer-jobber-retailer system 
as applied to the candy industry. *3. JANUARY ANNUAL Jobber’s Salesmen’s Edition 
chockful of profitable information and inspiration for salesmen calling on retail candy trade. 


Let Us Submit Advertising Rates! 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Division of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co. 


1143 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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Eye appeal is buy appeal, as the Shotwell Mfg. Co. of Chicago learned after 
using Cellophane on their products—on marshmallows first and then on candy bars. 


“CELLOPHANE A SALES WINNER” 


say Shotwell Mfg. 


ip helped us smash sales records on marsh- 
mallows and increased bar goods business. ”’ 


HOTWELL sealed marshmallows 
S in transparent Cellophane and 
a wave of enthusiastic approval 
swept through the retail trade. 
Sales took a sudden bound upward. 
Marshmallows reached a new high 
level of popularity. 

Now Shotwell Candy Bars are in 
Cellophane, too. 


Two kinds of Cellophane 


HERE are two kinds of Cellophane — Plain 

A and Moistureproof. They look alike but are 
different in their protective characteristics. Both 
have 100% transparency and sparkling lustre. 
Both are dust- and air-proof, grease- and oil- 
Proof. Moistureproof Cellophane has the addi- 
tional advantage of being moisture- and vapor- 
proof. It preserves the original freshness and flavor 
of a product—sealing in the natural moisture or 
Protecting against absorption of moisture from 
without. The particular need of your product will 
determine the proper kind of Cellophane. 


Read what Shotwell says: “Cello- 
phane enables us to wrap our prod- 
ucts so that the buying public can 
see them. The crystal-clear Cello- 
phane protects them safely against 
deterioration and dust and dirt— 
AND SHOWS THEM TO EVERY 
PASSER-BY. Millions of people 
look and are intrigued. Their appe- 


REG.U.S. pat. OFF. 


Co. 


tites are stirred. They buy products 
as fresh and delicious as when they 
left our factory. And they buy again. 
Cellophane is a winner!” 

Many other candy manufacturers 
have used Cellophane with equal 
success. A new booklet, “Selling 
through Cellophane,” gives you a 
quick picture of the many advan- 
tages of this modern wrap. Send for 
your copy. Du Pont Cellophane 
Company, Inc., Empire State Build- 
ing, New York City. 


Cellophane 


Cellophane is the registered trademark of the Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to designate 


its transparent cellulose sheeting. 


Go After the “Under-Average” 
Candy Eater 


N analysis of confectionery distribu- 
tion in the United States for 1930 
recently released by the Department 
of Commerce reveals that the per capita 
consumption of candy fell off slightly from 
the peak established in 1929 when it aver- 
aged 12.94 pounds. The decrease amounted 
to a little over a third of a pound per per- 
son. Based upon the 1930 price of candy 
which averaged $.206 per pound this repre- 
sents a loss to the industry of slightly un- 
der eight and a half millions of dollars. 
Let us consider these figures from a 
slightly different angle. While the per 
capita in 1930 was 12.54 
pounds, we’ll consider it an even 12% for 
The trouble with an 


consumption 


convenience’s sake. 
‘‘average’’ figure is that it sometimes dis- 
torts the true picture. 
stance, for example, it is not true that each 
of the 120,000,000 people in this country 


In the present in- 


ate exactly 12% pounds of candy during 


the year. Actually there were thousands 
upon thousands who never touched candy. 
Obviously, in order to bring the average 
up, there had to be other thousands who 
consumed far more than 1214 pounds. And 
so, we might logically divide the popula- 
tion into two halves—those who are above- 
average consumers and those who are be- 
low-average. It is the latter group we are 
interested in for they offer the greatest 
possibilities for increased consumption. 
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Let us suppose these ‘‘under-average”’ 
consumers are subjected to a steady bom- 
bardment of educational advertising, de- 
signed to overcome their pet whims and 
prejudices, along with an accompaniment 
of intelligent Putting 
aside the possibility of the over-average 


merchandising. 


group consuming more candy as a result 
of such propaganda, let us assume that 
only half of the other group succumb to 
its persuasiveness and bring their candy 
eating average up to par. Think what a 
tremendous amount of candy this would 
represent. 200,000,000 pounds would be 
putting it conservatively. When one looks 
back upon the days when the tobacco in- 
terests were first beginning to ‘‘interest’’ 
women in smoking and then contemplates 
the effectiveness of their methods and the 
fact that it nearly doubled their market 
for ‘‘smokes,’’ one wonders if the possibil- 
ities of the above program have not been 
reckoned too modestly. 

As master producers, the candy indus- 
try has succeeded beyond the needs of its 
present market. Becoming masters in the 
arts of educational publicity and merchan- 


dising will place the industry in a position 
where the full value of its ability to pro- 
As logical subjects 
upon whom any effort in this direction 
should be centered, we suggest these 60,- 
000,000 ‘‘under-average’’ candy eaters. 


duce can be utilized. 





Happy Days 


NOTHER week—and Christmas. If 
we can forget completely the burden- 
some days of the past year during 


this happy season and indulge ourselves to 
the fullest in its jovs—for it offers many— 


we will find its sedative effect lingering on 
and serving to stimulate and freshen us 
for our entry into the vear to come. 

" Our tread will be firm; our eye 


will be clear; we’ll know in our hearts that 
victory’s near... .’’ 

And victory is near for those who plunge 
into the next twelve months, with a spirit 
of courage, vigor, and a determination to 
surmount all obstacles—and WIN. 

It’s a simple little wish we extend our 
friends and readers at this season—but 
it’s most sincere. Just... Good Luck... 
and Happy Days. 


Teeth Unhurt By Candy 


HUS is captioned a short item in a 

recent issue of ‘Dental Survey.’’ 

The article continues in part: ‘‘The 
belief that candy and other sweets harm 
the teeth belongs with other falacious 
theories,”? Dr. W. MeKim Marriott of the 
Washington University School of Medicine 
said in an address at Baltimore recently. 
What sweets really do, he explained, is to 
destroy appetite for foods essential to 
healthy teeth.’’ 

At least the onus which was once at- 
tached to candy is removed and all that re- 
mains is the rather weak indictment that it 
‘*destroys the appetite for foods essential 
to healthy teeth.’’ Just what are these 
foods required by nature to build strong, 
healthy teeth? Milk, for instance, is one of 


the best and most readily available, yet the 
fact that over 80,000,000 pounds of milk 
and milk products are used annually by the 
candy industry is apparently overlooked by 
those who still refuse to give candy an 
absolutely clean bill of health. 

Overindulgence in candy would natu- 
rally throw one’s dietetic balance out of 
whack, but so would an overindulgence in 
meat or fruit or any other item of food. To 
single out candy and thus stigmatize it 
seems just a bit unfair until we analyze 
further and realize that possibly there is a 
greater temptation to gorge candy than 
most other foods. Such being the case, we 
are forced to arrive at the somewhat para- 
doxical conclusion that the goodness of 
candy while one of its greatest assets is at 
the same time its severest hazard. 


Needed: Candy Stylists 


ANY industries, taking advantage 
of man’s capricious tastes, lend 
added impetus to the demand for 

their products by periodic style changes. 
The automobile industry is a notable ex- 
ample. Every car owner knows how keenly 
he anticipates the seasonal announcements 
of new models. He looks forward to the time 
when his exchejuer will permit the trad- 
ing in his old bus for an advanced model 
So-and-So Six. It is human to shun the 
commonplace and seek that which is new. 
All of which leads to the fact that the 
candy manufacturer, in his own interests, 
should be ever alive to the possibilities of 
new raw materials or to new combinations 
of present materials. Possibly he is, but 
his ability as a creator of new pieces has 


been overshadowed by his skill as a copy- 
ist. And this does him little credit and the 
industry little good. 

It would be a smart move on the part of 
any manufacturer to employ a stylist—a 
candy stylist, if you please—whose sole 
duty it would be to create new pieces— 
new styles in candy. Possibly the indus- 
try does possess a few such specialists, 
but if so, little or no capital has been made 
of their ability or accomplishments. If 
there were a few manufacturers setting the 
pace in candy styles and advertising we 
would still have our copyists, but their im- 
itative propensities would take the form of 
an attempt at being different. This would 
not be a bad thing for the industry. Per- 
haps we need some top-notch candy stylists. 





Some Steps Forwarfn 
by the Confectioner{n 


By H. S. PAINE, Carbohydrate Diy 
U. §. Debe | 


LTHOUGH some develop- 
ments are clearly and un- 
mistakably important in 
the progress of an indus- 
try, it is difficult to make 

an exact appraisal of the annual 
scientific and technical progress of 
an industry at close range. Certain 
developments which might appear to 
have important future possibilities 
may prove to be of only temporary 
and fleeting importance. On_ the 
other hand, some discoveries and in- 
novations which appear at first to 
have very little significance may 
prove to be veritable milestones 
marking the progress of the indus- 
try. Realizing the difficulty of accu- 
rate appraisal at this time, the writer 
will select for brief discussion a few 
topics which have undergone some 
development and progress in 1931 
and which appear to be of actual or 


potential importance in their influ- 
ence on the technical progress of the 
industry. 


Fruit Candies 


During the past thirty years some 
striking changes have occurred in 
food consumption habits in the 
United States. Some important 
conclusions have been derived by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce (1) 
from recent compilations. For in- 
stance, the per capita consumption of 
dairy products (in terms of milk) 
and principal fruits (in terms of 
fresh fruit) showed substantial in- 
creases from the period of about 
1899 to the period of 1922-7; 
whereas the per capita consumption 
of cereals (composed principally of 
flour and meal) showed a _pro- 
nounced decrease. It is also worthy 
of note that sugar has shown the 
most remarkable increase in per 
capita consumption of all the staple 
food products, which fact is ascribed 
in part to the rapid increase in con- 
sumption of processed og manufac- 
tured foods such as canned fruits 
and bakery products in which sugar 
is used. These trends are of vital 

1. “Changing Habits in Food Consumption,” 
by E. G. Montgomery, Chief, Foodstuffs Divi- 


sion, U. S. Denartment of Commerce (Food In- 
dustries, Vol, 2, Page 270). 


importance to agriculture and to 
food processers, manufacturers and 
distributors, generally. 

The consumption of principal 
fruits (in terms of fresh fruit) is 
estimated at 192 lbs. per capita for 
1922-7 as compared with 169 Ibs. 
per capita for 1899. Reflecting no 
doubt to a certain extent the increas- 
ing trend toward increased per 
capita consumption of fruits, greater 
interest has been taken during the 
last year or two in the production of 
fruit candies, and this interest has 
been stimulated to a great extent by 
the investigations of the Fruit Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the University 
of California, which have been un- 
dertaken primarily in the interest of 
the fruit industry of that state. 

Fruit candies, for instance, of the 
jelly type have for many years en- 
joyed great popularity in some for- 
eign countries, particularly Spain, 
portions of France, and Latin Amer- 
ican countries. The University of 
California Fruit Products Labora- 
tory (2) has developed a number of 
attractive fruit candies, using not 
only fresh but also dried and canned 
fruits. Such candies make an at- 
tractive addition to the conventional 
candied and glacéd fruits. 

Some instructive experimental 
data relative to the effect of invert 
sugar on the rate of drying out of 
jelly candies have also been obtained. 
It was found that about 30 per cent 
by weight of invert sugar sirup (con- 
taining about 80 per cent solids) had 
approximately a maximum effect in 
retarding drying, and that this effect 
was not increased to any marked ex- 
tent by the use of larger proportions 
of invert sugar. From a nutrition 
standpoint it is of interest to note 
that fruits belong to the group of 
foods which yield an alkaline ash, 
thus tending to combat an “acid con- 
dition” in the body and assisting in 
maintaining the required “alkaline 
reserve” of the blood. 


Pectin 


When fruits are used for produc- 
ing candied jellies, pectin is the fruit 
“2. “Under the direction of Prof. W. V. Cruess, 
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constituent upon which reliance is 
placed for producing the jelly struc- 
ture. Candy manufacturers have al- 
ready learned that the use of pectin 
requires certain precautions which 
are not so essential when using gela- 
tin or agar. The acidity (best meas- 
ured in terms of pH) is of particu- 
lar and specific importance, and no 
success can be attained in using pec- 
tin unless it is properly controlled. 
The proportions of sugar and mois- 
ture also have a considerable influ- 
ence on the tenderness of the jelly 
obtained. 

Each of the various colloidal mate- 
rials, such as gelatin, agar, egg al- 
bumen, and pectin, used in the candy 
industry has to a great extent its 
own individual and specific capacity 
for absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture, and these characteristics deter- 
mine to a great extent the consis- 
tency of the candies in which these 
materials are used. The tenderness 
of jellies produced from various col- 
loidal materials depends to a great 
extent upon their specific moisture- 
retaining properties, which in turn 
may be modified to a great extent 
by the temperature and time used in 
cooking. Excessive heating produces 
a “denaturing” effect on the colloid 
and reduces its power of retaining 
moisture. The importance of the 
time and temperature of heating 
these colloids is even yet not suff- 
ciently appreciated by candy manu- 
facturers generally. 

Considerable progress has _ been 
made recently by the industry in 
learning how to control the use of 
pectin for producing candy jellies. 
This has required considerable ex- 
perimentation in view of the fact 
that the manipulation of candy jel- 
lies is different in some respects, for 
instance, in casting, from that used 
in producing table jellies. When 
properly handled, pectin has the ad- 
vantage of producing an unusually 
tender and palatable jelly. 

In discussing jellies it is pertinent 
to mention a recent development in 
the production of honey jelly. An 
attractive jelly with characteristic 
honey flavor has been obtained by 
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using an almost tasteless and color- 
less dry pectin and preparing from 
it a jelly containing four parts of 
extracted honey to one part of sugar 
by weight, the necessary proportion 
of citric or tartaric acid being also 
added. As the honey is not heated 
to a temperature exceeding 170°. F. 
(and this for only a short time) its 
flavor is not seriously impaired. The 
production of honey jellies of this 
type (used as centers or otherwise ) 
would appear to have some possibili- 
ties for those candy manufacturers 
who desire to use honey. 

The “consistency” or “texture” of 
jellies (both table jellies and candy 
jellies) is a very important property 
and one that has great influence on 
the quality of the product. Reliance 
has customarily been placed on “rule 
of thumb” methods of measurng 
this property, and under such cir- 
cumstances opinions naturally differ, 
depending on the person making the 
test. Some objective means of de- 
termining and measuring the consis- 
tency of jellies would be of value 
from the standpoint of standardiz- 
ing products and obtaining uniform 
quality. A step in this direction has 
been made by the development of a 

,jelly tester by which the “strength” 
of the jelly is measured by determ- 
ining the force necessary to turn a 
vane (inserted in the center of the 
jelly) through an angle of 30° (3). 
A jelly tester of this type, with pos- 
sibly some modification, would ap- 
pear to be of value for measuring 
the “strength” of candy jellies of 
various types, and thus serve also to 
check variations in the quality of 
materials used, as well as variations 
in process of manufacture. 


Soya Bean Products 


Lecithin derived from the soya 
bean (which contains up to about 2 
per cent of this constituent) has 
been used to an increasing extent in 
chocolate. It mixes thoroughly with 
the cocoa fats and tends to prevent 
the separation of the individual fat 





3. This tester was designed by the British 
Association of Research for the Cocea, Choco 
late, Sugar Confectionery, and Jam Trades. 


constituents, thereby retarding 
“graying” and also increasing the 
fluidity of the chocolate, resulting in 
economy in the quantity of cocoa 
butter required. 

Another product derived from 
soya beans has been recently pro- 
posed for use in candy. This is soya 
bean flour, which contains approxi- 
mately 20 per cent fat and 44 per 
cent protein. It has been claimed 
that recent improvements in the pro- 
duction of soya flour make it pos- 
sible to keep it for a considerable 
time without rancidity. 

The soya bean is the most impor- 
tant legume grown in Asiatic coun- 
tries from the standpoint of its 
utilization and value, and it has been 
stated that the phenomenal increase 
in acreage and production indicates 
that the crop is destined to become 
one of considerable economic value 
in the United States (4). Within a 
decade it has advanced from a posi- 
tion of minor to one of major im- 
portance. The value of the soya 
bean and the various food products 
which can be produced from it are 
now receiving considerable attention 
and are being extensively investi- 
gated. 

The high protein content and gen- 
eral nutritive value, as well as palat- 
able flavor, of the soya bean would 
appear to make soya bean meal well 
worthy of consideration as a constit- 
uent for production of candies of 
certain types, and efforts have been 
made recently looking toward pos- 
sible popularization of soya bean 
meal for such use. In fact, soya 
meal candies are by no means a 
novelty, as such candies have been 
long known and have enjoyed popu- 
larity in some foreign countries, for 
instance, Russia (5). 


Anhydrous Dextrose 


Corn sugar has been known to the 
confectionery industry in the United 
States for some time, and research 
undertaken by corn sugar manufac- 
turers has led to a better understand- 





4. ‘Soya Bean Utilization,’’ Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1617, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


5. Manufacturing Confectioner, p. 28, Octo- 
ber, 1931 
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ing of its specific properties and the 
possible advantage of these proper- 
ties in candies of certain kinds, with 
the result that the use of corn sugar 
in the industry has been increasing. 
Corn sugar (dextrose) crystals may 
exist either as the hydrate (contain- 
ing about 9 per cent of moisture) or 
as the anhydride, depending upon 
the temperature of crystallization. A 
recent development has been the 
placing of refined anhydrous dex- 
trose on the market. 

Inasmuch as anhydrous dextrose 
has considerable affinity for moisture 
and is capable of absorbing a quan- 
tity of moisture equivalent to about 
10 per cent of its weight in order to 
form the hydrate, its use has some 
interesting and important possibili- 
ties, particularly when it is used in 
products containing not materially 
more than the quantity of free mois- 
ture which anhydrous dextrose is 
capable of absorbing. In such cases 
anhydrous dextrose would act as a 
dehydrating agent and would have a 
drying effect on the product, inas- 
much as the moisture which it ab- 
sorbs is combined with it in such a 
way that there is no apparent wet- 
ting or solvent action. 

The use of anhydrous dextrose in 
chocolate coatings has been pro- 
posed, and when so used it would 
appear to have a distinct drying 
effect so far as absorption of free 
moisture is concerned. On the whole, 
the problem of the candy manufac- 
turer is to retain moisture in his 
candy in free condition rather than 
to absorb it by some constituent 
which would act as a dehydrating 
agent. However, it is quite possible 
that further investigation may re- 
veal some other applications of an- 
hydrous dextrose in the confection- 
ery industry in which its moisture- 
absorbing property might be of 
advantage. 

Although anhydrous dextrose is 
only another form of corn sugar, it 
is nevertheless an important addition 
to the various sugars available to the 
sugar consuming industries. Accord- 
ing to recent rulings of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration, dex- 
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trose may be used in chocolate or 

chocolate coatings upon the same 

basis as cane sugar (sucrose). 
Control of Insect Pests 

Insect pests in candies, particu- 
larly nut candies, have in the past 
caused considerable losses in the 
industry and means of combating 
and controlling such pests are of 
considerable importance. Investiga- 
tion has been devoted during recent 
years to a solution of this problem 
with reference to stored cereals, 
dried fruits, nuts and other food- 
stuffs. It has been stated recently 
that “of more than 300 compounds 
tested during an investigation started 
in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture about ten years ago the follow- 
ing have given the most promising 
results in commercial fumigation: 
ethylene dichloride mixed with car- 
bon tetrachloride, ethylene oxide and 
ethyl formate” (6). 

Ethylene oxide is regarded as the 
most promising of the new fumi- 
gants. It is a colorless gas at ordi- 
nary temperatures, and at low tem- 
perature is a mobile, colorless liquid, 

6 ‘New Fumigants for Destroying Insect 
Pests in Foodstuffs."" R, C. Roark, U. S. Bureau 
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Free Trip to the 
. . . 
Leipzig Fair 

AMERICAN business men in all 
parts of the couatry are offered 
free trips to the Leipzig Trade Fair 
this year as an added inducement to 
attend. The total cost of the trips will 
undoubtedly reach impressive figures 
as thousands of American buyers and 
exhibitors attend this famous Fair an- 
nually. A unique plan kas been worked 
out whereby the expenses of the trip 
from the United States to Leipzig and 
return will be refunded on the basis of 
orders placed at the Fair and the re- 
fund will be made in cash at Leipzig 
during the Fair. The Fair maintains 
19 offices and official representatives 
throughout the United States where 
detailed information concerning the 
free trips abroad may be obtaired. 
March 6th to 12th, 1932, are the open- 

ing and closing dates of the Fair. 
Some 9,000 of the newest industrial 
products of 25 companies will be ex- 
hibited. Visiting American business 
men will therefore be able to shop 
among thousands of competitor ex- 
hibitors. The enormous display ccn- 
sists wholly of samples forming an 
invaluable cross-section of the leading 
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boiling at 50° F. The concentrated 
vapors of ethylene oxide are inflam- 
mable, but the addition of carbon 
dioxide in suitable proportion re- 
moves the fire hazard. A mixture 
of nine parts of liquid carbon diox- 
ide and one part of liquid ethylene 
oxide is now commercially available 
in cylinders. 

It is stated (6) that ethylene oxide 
alone or mixed with carbon dioxide, 
either in a vacuum tank or in an 
atmospheric vault, has proved highly 
effective in killing insects in nut 
meats and other foodstuffs. A mix- 
ture of carbon dioxide and ethylene 
oxide has been used for both atmos- 
pheric and vacuum fumigation of 
candy in cartons, nut meats, and 
almonds and peanuts in shells. 


Transparent Containers 

Steady progress has been made in 
the improvement of transparent cel- 
lulose wrappers and containers. The 
original viscose transparent wrap- 
ping material produced in France 
was not entirely moistureproof, and 
the full possibilities of the use of 
this material could not be realized 
until this deficiency had been over- 
come. Research conducted by the 


world’s market. The Leipzig Fair is 
the oldest, largest ana most compre- 
hensive goods exchange in existence 
today. Visiting buyers can thus see the 
latest products of the world’s market 
for approximately one-tenth the ex- 
pense of visiting the producing coun- 
tries themselves, and now the Leipzig 
Fair enables them to meet this ex- 
pense for nothing. Information con- 
cerning this free trip may be obtained 
by addressing the Leipzig Trade Fair, 
Inc., 10 East 40th street, New York 
City. 





Sir Harold Mackintosh 
Visits America 
IR HAROLD V. MACKINTOSH of 


London, who, besides being one of 
Great Britain’s leading candy manufac- 
turers, is also president of the World 
Sunday School Association, arrived in 
Boston last month prior to attending the 
annual meeting of that association in New 
York the latter part of November. 

Accompanied by Lady Mackintosh, Sir 
Harold was met by Mr: Alton Miller, 
president of the Chas. N. Miller Co., of 
Boston, who is handling the Mackintosh 
Toffees in this country. 

Sir Harold was reported as being de- 
cidedly optimistic over England’s eco- 
nomic prospects at the present time. 
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manufacturers has now remedied 
this difficulty with the result that the 
range of use of the material has 
been greatly increased. Suitable ad- 
hesives have been developed, and it 
has become possible to fashion the 
material into containers of various 
sizes and shapes. 

The most recent development is 
the use of transparent cellulose 
materials for the production of con- 
tainers made in the form of cans. 
These cans may be made so as to 
have the usual metal top and bottom, 
with body or sides of transparent 
cellulose material, or the can may 
be made of the customary tin plate, 
with a window of transparent mate- 
rial in the top of the can. 

Viscose and other solutions of 
cellulose have been known to chem- 
ists for many years, but it is only 
comparatively recently that the prob- 
lems standing in the way of their 
utilization have been solved to an 
extent which would permit commer- 
cial exploitation. Further impor- 
tant progress may be anticipated in 
the development of transparent cel- 
lulose containers which will serve 
both to display and to protect the 
contents of the package. 


Australian Manufacturer 
Visiting America 
R. LESLIE JOYCE, director of 
White Signet, Ltd., manufacturing 
confectioners of Sydney, Australia, is 
now visiting this country and will re- 
main here until the 8th of January, 
1932. His firm manufactures a full 
line of chocolates and confectionery 
and they are desirous that manufactur- 
ers and suppliers to the trade should 
know of his being in America. 

Those interested in meeting Mr. 
Joyce may do so by communicating 
with Messrs. John Dunn, Son & Com- 
pany, 21 West street. New York, or 
through this office. 





Wangemann Joins United 
Chemical 


ART of Chicago, central and southern 

Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Wis- 
consin will comprise the territory to be 
covered by Mr. Harvey E. Wangemann, 
who has just joined the staff of the 
United Chemical & Organic Products 
Company, according to a recent announce- 
ment from that company’s offices. Mr. 
Wangemann is well known in the gelatine 
industry having been identified with it 
for a number of years. His headquarters 
will be in Chicago. 
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Think in terms of profits 
rather than in volume of sales 
advises N. C. A. Secretary 


By WALTER C. HUGHES 
Secretary, National Confectioners’ Association 


N the consideration of what may 
happen to the candy industry in 
1932, profits rather than sales 
should be uppermost in our minds. 

I am well aware of the fact that profits 
cannot be made without sales, but it needs 
no argument to convince anyone in the in- 
dustry that probably over 50 per cent of 
the sales today are made without profits. 

It would be a revolutionary procedure 
and not likely to meet with the enthusias- 
tic approval of the trade, but nevertheless 
I have often said that if net profits instead 
of sales, or better still, if both were re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce, it 
would be a fine thing for the candy indus- 
try. It would at least stimulate a more 
determined effort on the part of the un- 
profitable firms to attain the enviable posi- 
tion of those who were reporting net 
profits. . 

Will profits be any better in 1932 than 
in 1931? That is the important question. 

I believe that sales in 1932 will show an 
increase over 1931 but I am not at all sure 
that profits will be any better. Why? 

Profit Quotas vs. Sales Quotas 

Simply because the average candy manu- 
facturer is thinking more in terms of sales 
and the expansion of his sales territory 
than he is thinking of how much net profit 
he is going to make on each sale. 

He sets sales quotas for his salesmen in- 
stead of setting profit quotas for himself. 

Prices on raw materials will probably 
remain low throughout the year. 

Taking into consideration the present 
price of raw sugar, and the prices on fu- 
tures, there are good reasons to support 
the belief that the prices on refined sugar 
could go lower than today’s quotation and 
still leave a satisfactory margin of net 
profit for the refiners. 

What effect Cuban control will have on 
the price of raw sugar is problematical and 
by no means certain. 


Taking into consideration the present 
price of corn and corn futures there are 
good reasons to support the belief that the 
price on confectioner’s corn syrup could 
go lower than today’s quotation and still 
leave a satisfactory margin of net profit 
for the corn syrup manufacturers. 

Manufacturing costs in 1932 will be 
somewhat lower than in 1931. Wages will 
be lower and lower prices will prevail on 
coal, gas, oil and sundry items of manu- 
facturing expense. 

Distribution costs ought to come down, 
but will they. They are now out of pro- 
portion to other costs as is shown by the 
recent survey of the Department of Com- 
merece. 

There are those who say that freight 
rates must come down and that they will 
come down. No doubt the wish is father 
to the thought. However, I do not see any 
hope for lower freight rates in 1932. 


Must Get Better Prices 


Taking all these facts into consideration, 
what is the important factor in the outlook 
for better profits in 1932? 

Unquestionably it is better prices. Bet- 
ter prices will mean better profits—nothing 
else will. 

If prices continue at the present low 
level, even though all other factors are 
favorable, there will be no rejoicing over 
net profits on December 31, 1932. 

Prices on the average are too low. They 
are ridiculously low and there will be no 
rosy outlook for 1932 unless there is a gen- 
eral advance to a point where a satisfac- 
tory net profit is assured. It is profits, 
profits, profits and not sales, sales, sales 
that should be kept constantly in mind. 

Dwell on these facts and remember, too, 
the axiom that a dollar profit on a ten dol- 
lar sale is far better than no profit on a 
thousand dollar sale. 





.. Group Research . . 


on the Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


Abandonment of the Research Institute idea 
paves the way for particularized group research 
By JOHN BISHOP THORPE 


O those who lingered in the hope 
that 1931 would see a start made 
toward organized research in the 
‘andy industry, the events of the 

past six months have been filled with their 
share of disappointment. For, instead, 
they have heard the publie avowal of the 
N. C. A. that interest was lacking and that 
the funds needed to finance a Candy In- 
stitute devoted to research could not be 
raised at this time. 

It is unfortunate that so much confusion 
has arisen as to the scope of such an In- 
stitute’s activities. Without disparaging 
in any way the new distribution ‘‘Insti- 
tute,’’ whose mission in improving candy 


distribution practices would seem to be 
clearly defined, it is interesting to specu- 
late as to why, if an institute of this kind 
can be supported on voluntary annual con- 
tributions without a ‘‘million dollar en- 
dowment’’—why the idea never occurred 
to anybody that a Research Institute might 


be similarly financed. Both units require 
personnel who must be paid decent sal- 
aries, not to mention funds for administra- 
tive expense, equipment, ete. 


The “Secret” Reason 


One can suspect that the real reason why 
the Research Institute idea failed to go 
over was that nobody really wanted one 
badly enough. The larger manufacturers 
have laboratories of their own. And even 
the small manufacturers have what they 
regard as their major stock in trade 
secret formulas and processes of manu- 
facture, which is a way of saying they have 
hypnotized themselves into the 
that they have more to lose to the other 
fellow by the disclosure of their own 
‘*secrets’’ than they have to gain from the 
industry as a whole by a frank interchange 
of ideas. 

The feeling of individual superiority 


belief 


pervades every gathering of candy manu- 
facturers, large or small—the feeling that 
no matter how small or inconsequential 
John Jones may be as a factor in the in- 
dustry, he has a peculiar quirk in his for- 
mula for almond crunch or a trick gadget 
for striping hard candy that will just about 
remake the whole industry if it ever gets a 
‘*break.”’ 

A comforting thought—this. Self-hyp- 
notism is the opiate of the weak and until 
we get it out of our systems, life in the 
candy industry is likely to be just one de- 
pression after another. 

Wouldn’t it be better—if one has some- 
thing really good in the way of a secret 
formula—to tell the Patent Office about it, 
and not to take a chance that perhaps the 
other fellow also knows a thing or two 
about making candy? The individual man- 
ufacturer today can buy intelligent, disin- 
terested research by the hour, by the day, 
week, month or vear. He can buy it for as 
little per month as he may care to budget 
for the purpose. Then why the herring 
about ‘‘million dollar endowment”’ and all 
that sort of thing, when the same princi- 
ple of pay-as-you-go can be applied to 
group research ? 


Group Industries Within the Industry 


The opponents of organized research in 
the candy industry say that it is a mistake 
to think of the candy industry as a homo- 
geneous, properly-welded-together unit. 
working for the common good. An ice 
cream manufacturer, they will tell you, 
is an ice cream manufacturer; he stands 
or falls by the acceptance which the public 
as a whole accords to ice cream. But the 
concern which specializes in the making of 
chocolate is a thing apart from the firm 
which applies that chocolate to a center. 
The firm that specializes in marshmallow 
is not remotely interested in the tribula- 





GROUP RESEARCH 


tions of the caramel manufacturer; the 
hard candy producer scorns the problems 
of the jelly manufacturer, and the man 
who makes mints is apt not to be on speak- 
ing terms with the makers of chewing gum 
or toffee. And, as for the poor devil who 
makes a general line—he is like the old 
woman who lived in a shoe and had so 
many children she didn’t know what to do. 

It is true that with each passing year 
the identity of these individual groups of 
specialists is becoming more clearly de- 
fined and that numerous small industries 
are springing up within the candy industry 
proper. Groups which feel that they are 
in the candy industry, but not of it, whose 
manufacturing processes are as far apart 
as the poles, whose seasonal sales prob- 
lems are different, and whose approach to 
the public must be made at different times 
and along different lines. Thus the marsh- 
mallow manufacturer is concerned with the 
use of his product in the home as an in- 
gredient in the culinary arts. The hard- 
candy man looks to the children for his 
biggest market. The coating manufac- 
turer seeks his response from the industry 
itself. 


Individualism or Collectivism? 


He prides himself in his own laboratory 
and cannot see that in any general pro- 
gram of candy research, chocolate will re- 
ceive a proportionate share of attention. 
The caramel man honestly believes that 
what is done to advance the art of marsh- 
mallow manufacture has no remote sig- 
nificance to him, while those who make the 
general line eventually find themselves be- 
ing thrown more and more into one or the 
other of these various categories ‘‘major- 
ing’’ in specialized fields for which they 
appear to be especially fitted by reason of 
economic or other advantage. 

It would be a convincing enough picture 
if it were not highly overdrawn. One can- 
not challenge the good faith of the parti- 
sans of individualism in research but in 
their zeal to portray the disadvantages of 
collective activities they are very prone 
to ignore the common grounds on which 


all forms of candy must ultimately stand 
or fall. 


The obvious fact that the candy industry 
can be broken down into quite sizable sub- 
divisions has been recognized by the new 


Institute in its approach to the problems 
of distribution. Is there any good reason 
why the same idea cannot be applied to 
research? 

Those who ever-emphasize the diversity 
of candymaking operations forget that the 
majority of problems with which manufac- 
turers are faced arise, after all, from tlie 
inherent characteristics of a compara- 
tively small number of materials or classes 
of materials—sugars; jelly, stabilizing and 
whipping agents; acid doctors; flavors and 
colors—it is here that collective research 
must begin. And diverging from this is 
the point at which the various specializing 
subdvisions of the candy industry might 
profitably undertake some form of individ- 
ualized group research, irrespective of 
such work as might be carried on by the 
industry as a whole. 

Advantages of Group Research 

The group research idea, that is, re- 
search undertaken collectively by a group 
of manufacturers specializing in or pri- 
marily interested in, let us say, marshmal- 
low, has many points to commend it over 
research undertaken by the candy indus- 
try as a whole. It limits the field and 
should therefore produce more concen- 
trated results for the money expended. The 
cooperating members would form com- 
paratively small groups, something of the 
order of the group units proposed for the 
Merchandising Institute which is now in 
process of development, except that the 
group classifications would conform to 
tvpes of product, such as marshmallow, 
caramel, fondant, ete., instead of to groups 
representing the selling viewpoint, like 
Easter goods, penny goods, package goods, 
ete. The members of the group would all 
be vitally interested in the same things, 
and reasonably close enough to each other 
in thought and practice to enable quick de- 
cisions to be reached on matters of policy 
affecting the group. The individualism of 
the group would be encouraged and main- 
tained. 

Under such a system of specialized 
groups collectively conducting their own 
research, a general manufacturer majoring 
in two different fields, jelly and hard candy, 
for example, would find it to his advan- 
tage to subscribe to two or more group pro- 
grams in proportion to his respective sales 
volume in each field. 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Supply Firms Would Help 

The plan suggested need not necessarily 
involve duplication of experimental facil- 
ities, since several programs might advan- 
tageously be carried out in the same labo- 
ratory and work-shop. Nor would the en- 
tire burden of financing these projects fall 
upon the group, since the aid of the various 
interested supply firms might very easily 
he enlisted. It should be obvious that a 
gelatine manufacturer, for example, would 
be a lot less reluctant to put his money 
into helping carry out a program of marsh- 
mallow research than into a general plan 
of cooperative research involving hard can- 
dies, chocolate, ete., and in which gelatine- 
containing products commanded only an 
infinitesimal portion of the investigator’s 
interest. 

It was announced several weeks ago that 
the General Foods Corporation employs 
over 60 outside research agencies in earry- 
ing out different phases of its various re- 
search programs. Standard Brands, and 
numerous other large firms do the same 
and maintain competent research staffs of 
their own besides. These firms have found 
it immensely to their advantage to split 
up the work in this manner, the result be- 
ing to secure a wide diversity of talent 
and a competitive spirit between the vari- 
ous outside agencies and their own labo- 
ratories to see who can produce something 
worthwhile in the shortest possible space 
of time. Needless to say, they do not have 
all these forces working simultaneously on 
the same problem, although frequently two 
or more investigators might be assigned 
to related phases of the same problem, un- 
known to each other. 

Skilled Talent—Moderate Cost 

These firms do not hesitate to engage 
outside talent to help them solve their 
problems because they have learned by ex- 
perience that they are trustworthy and 
capable. The necessity for justifying their 
existence makes it imperative that they 
produce. The competition between them 
keeps the fees moderate and has made this 
one of the most highly efficient and eco- 
nomical methods of procuring skilled re- 
search talent without taking over the 
burden of their entire support. 

Which brings us back to the problem of 
a National Institute. If the new Institute 
headed by Mr. Gooch will serve as a com- 
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mon stamping ground for the industry on 
their major problems of distribution and 
policy, more power to it! But, in the name 
of all that’s precious, give it something 
to sell! 

No trade organization can succeed be- 
yond the ability of its members to sell their 
goods. And the goods cannot be sold in 
larger volume until they are made defi- 
nitely more acceptable to the consumer. 

Give It Something to Sell 

Don’t let us delude ourselves. It isn’t 
the depression that ails the candy industry. 
The eandy industry was noticeably sick 
before the depression was ever thought of. 
As time passes without competent medical 
attention, it is becoming progressively 
sicker. Why? 

Because it hasn’t kept on the job, eater- 
ing to the fads of the moment and tempt- 
ing the public faney with anything really 
new or different. It hasn’t kept pace with 
other industries competing for the same 
share of the consumer’s dollar. It has suf- 
fered blow after blow from outside com- 
petition without fighting back in the only 
language that means anything—more 
tempting products! 

The nut business takes a crack at us here 
and the biscuit confectioner and fancy 
baker takes a crack there. The ice cream 
maker invents the ice cream confection and 
the cigarette business just about finishes 
up Round One. 

The Same Old Stuff 

Yet there is the intelligent, organized 
effort to make candies less objectionable to 
the dieting female, less cloying to the nor- 
mal candy eater, and more tempting to the 
hostess who has the same old stuff shoved 
across the counter at her month in and 
month out. We change the shapes and 
outer dress a little bit but the main objeec- 
tions to the hackneyed lines which we are 
now trying to sell have not been overcome. 

A. certain professor, writing in the 
American Weekly Magazine several months 
ago made the emphatic indictment that so 
far as genuine originality was concerned, 
there hadn’t been a new taste invented or 
discovered since Columbus! He was re- 
ferring to chocolate, coffee having been in- 
troduced prior to that time. 

Why has the American candymaker 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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DECEMBER 


12th Month Birth Stone: Tourquoise 
31 days \4 Saturdays | Birth Flower: Holly 
14 Sundays» \ 

D Day 

~ ier EVENTS 
Month Week 
1 Tu 
2 w 
3 Th 
4 Fr 
5 Sa 
6 | s 
7 M 
8 Tu 
9 w 
10 Th 
ll | Fr 
12 Sa 
13 Ss 
14 M 
15 Tu 
16 Ww 
17 Th 
18 Fr 
19 Sa 
20 Ss 
21 M 
22 Tu 
23 w 
2 6| Th 
! 
25 Fr 
26 | Sa 
27 | § 
23 6| M 
29 | Tu 
30CUd| GW 


Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ Association, 
Elks Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly ~~ } Westchester Jobbers’ Association, 
Yonkers, 


Monthly meeting Wolverine Candy Club, Hotel 
Norton, Detroit, Mich. 


Get out your Santa Clauses. It’s a!most here. 


Meeting Directors Fruit & Flavor Syrups Associa- 
tion. Boston, Mass. Chicago Candy Production 
Club of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, III. 


Monthly meeting North Pecific Nut G.owers’' Co- 
operative, Dundee, Oregon. 


California 


Monthly Board of Directors meet:nz 
Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Walnut Growers’ 


Salesmen’s Club of Baltimore, Hotel 


Paltimore, Md. 


Banquet 
Rennert, 


Xmas buying in full swing. 


17th Annual Convention Western Confectionery 
Salesmen’s Association, Chicago, Ill. (3 days). 


Recular meeting The New York Czndv Club, Inc., 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, N. Y. Monthly meet- 
ing Utah Confectioners’ Association, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Monthly meeting Coty Square Club, Hotel 


McAlpin, New York, N 

Remembe-—‘ots of Candy in those stockings! 
Merry Christmas! 

How’s that 


turkey and plum pudding setting? 


Monthly meetin 


Candy Executives & Associated 
Industries Club, Y. 


New York, 


Now you can begin prepazing for Lincoln's and 


Washington's Birthdays . 





New Year’s Eve. So ende‘th 1931. 


JANUARY 


lst Month Birth Stone: Garnet 
31 days | 5 Saturdays | Birth Flower: Carnation 
l 5 Sundays ) 
Day | Day 
of | of EVENTS 
ae Weck 
1 | Fr New Year’s Day. Try out this resolution: Resolved 
} not to make a sale without a reasonable profit, 
and no more free deals or extra discounts! And 
that goes for all of 1932! 

2 Sa Annual inventories should be under way or com- 
pleted. 

3 nh 6b ceetemeeudeteackdndhseawewes 

a M Monthly meeting Candy Production Club of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, III. 

5 Tu Easter comes early this year (March 27). Easter 
goods should be ready for delivery latter part of 
February. 

6 WwW Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ Association 
of Philadelphia, Elks Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meetings Colorado Zone Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion held each Wednesday at Oxford Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado. 

7 Th Monthly meeting Westchester Candy Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, Yonkers, N. Y. 

8 Fr Utah Manufacturers’ Association, (Weekly, each 
Friday at Noon), Chamber of Commerce, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Monthly meeting Wolverine Candy Club, Hotel 
Norton, Detroit, Mich. 
Have you had your equipment overhauled? Now’s 
the time; don’t delay. 

S fe & shapdunbetenasehs FOabsbetees 

10 . . 2 Sépenetasaseeronseateoceas 

11 M Geo. Washington and Abe Lincoln both have birth- 
days next month. No doubt your special pack- 
ages and novelties are ready for delivery! 

12 Tu Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying Association, 
Chicago, Ill—Monthly meeting Chicago Candy 
Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

13 Ww Monthly meeting Baltimore Candy Manufacturers’ 
Association, Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

14 we WT cceesaenaeikies nae 

15 Fr Annual Luncheon Meeting, Eastern Confectioners’ 
Traffic Bureau. N. Y. C. (Tentative only; may be 
held Jan. 21 or early Feb.) 

16 | en eee eee ee eee ee ee 

17 Ss Just two months to St. Patrick’s Day. A good 
day for novelties. 

18 Ee PR aS ee ee es 

19 Tu Monthly meeing Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 
Seger os ge Inc., peogee Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Robt. Lee’s irthday. Celebrated in 
many at S:ates. 

20 WwW . And don’t forget Mother's Day! 

21 Th Monthly meeting Utah Confectioners’ Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Monthly meeting New 
York Candy Club, Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 

22 Fr Graduations galore for the next four or five weeks. 
Candy makes-a nice graduation gift. 

23 Re Re es eS Ee Oe eee oad 

24 s Coeceeeseseseneseceseseceses , : 

25 M International Heating & Ventilating Exposition, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 25 to 29, incl. Annual Con- 
vention. Western Confectioners’ Association, Cor- 
onado Hotel, San Diego, California, Jan. 25 to 28 
incl. Monthly meeting Candy Executives & As- 
sociated Industries Club, New York City. 

26 Tu Monthly meeting, New York Candy A Club, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 

27 We + ‘cup oabhanbbes een Gea Sean ban 

28 Th Monthly meeting Association of Manufacturers of 
Confectionery & Chocolate of State of N. Y., 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Last day 
W. C. A. meeting. a 

29 Fr Closing day of I. H. & V. Exposition. 
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HE past, present, and future of the 

candy industry is contained in the 

interpretation and application of 
two things, ‘‘constructive competition’’ and 
‘*research.”’ 

Before we accept or condemn the sim- 
plicity of such a condensed statement cov- 
ering the past growth, expansion, and the 
shifting of candy producing centers and 
eating centers, before we snap judgment 
that ‘‘constructive competition’’ does not 
exist in the present day depression which 
has been accentuated by some unethical if 
not unbusiness-like policies that have 
twisted if not obliterated the perspective 
of sound business principles, and before 
we pass ‘‘constructive competition’’ and 
‘‘research’’ on to the future, let’s analyze. 

Statistics disclose that the consumption 
of candy per capita has been slowly but 
steadily increasing and 1930 was above the 
average. Statistics also show that for the 
early months of 1931 the production of 
candy has done some shifting. Vital sta- 
tisties tell us that the population is increas- 
ing 1% per cent per year, but more impor- 
tant there are fewer youngsters and more 
elderly people each year. Regardless of 
what individual value is derived from sta- 
tistics these figures would not be available 
without ‘‘constructive research.’’ 

Why did the publie eat more candy the 
past ten vears? Because candy has been 
generally improved as to its quality, diver- 
sification, keeping properties, and presen- 
tation. Also the public has been more 
kindly disposed to accept the good points 
of candy and disclaim some of the fallacies 
of the ills attributed to candy for which 
thanks are due to the research of dieti- 
cians, medical laboratories, dental labora- 
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Let’s Analyze 


By KARL W. HOFF 


Consulting Research Chemist 
on Industrial Problems 


tories, and the constructive publicity of 
these facts. 

Let us briefly review some of the out- 
standing developments which have influ- 
enced candy quality and uniformity of qual- 
ity. Most important have been the re- 
searches on sugars, corn syrup, inversion, 
invertase, and fermentation. No longer 
is it necessary to have centers that ‘‘ burst 
with goodness,’’ and the uncertainties of 
‘*doctored’’ batches are past history. 
Starches have been modified and the col- 
loids, gelatin, albumen, and pectin, have 
been more scientifically applied. All raw 
materials have been improved and at the 
moment we must give serious thought to 
the scope of the latest broad research pre- 
sented on water. 

Research as pure chemistry has no sales- 
value until practically applied. Here is 
where ‘‘constructive competition’’ has its 
greatest application but exists too much as 
an unknown quantity. Is it not correct to 
state that chemical research for those past 
improvements within the industry have 
come mainly from ceaseless research ef- 
forts from without the industry? Should 
we critically analyze individual candy man- 
ufacturers’ contributions, we might con- 
clude that cooperation in many instances 
was limited to a seepage of information on 
so-called manufacturing secrets. 

Kquipment engineers and _ inventive 
geniuses have contributed to the presenta- 
tion of candy with an eye appeal. Plastic 
and other types have met with consumer 
acceptance. But all machines are not built 
from the practical candy making view- 
point and leave much to be desired under 
production conditions. Where certain type 
machines are standard equipment in all 

















candy plants would it not be good economy 
to promote constructive research with the 
machine manufacturers and supply them 
with complete data as to efficiency, diffi- 
culties, short-comings, and good points of 
their equipment in use? 

The future of candy will be in ratio of 
the application of chemistry and science to 
the candy makers’ art. 

Further progress is necessary on stand- 
ardizing vacuums, temperatures, humidi- 
ties, and refrigeration in every conceivable 
step from the processing of candy to its 
final enjoyable consumption. New ingre- 
dients, new types of centers, hydrogen-ion 
control, and chocolate coating are for the 
future. Why chocolate coating? Because 
we have accepted its limitations and need 
constructive cooperative research to mas- 
ter its inherent peculiarities. 

We have, perhaps, too often accepted the 
saying that ‘‘candy satisfies the natural 
eraving for sweets.’’ This is only partly 
true, for an analysis of a cross-section of 
any retail candy department shows that 
sweets carry a considerable tonnage of 
nuts, fruits, boxes, glass, and novelties. 
Sugar in some form of carbohydrate is 


Group Research on The Pay-As- 
You-Go Plan 
(Continued from Page 26) 


earned the unenviable reputation of being 
the Great Copyist?) Why is it that when 
a bar manufacturer brings out a new bar, 
the ink is hardly dry on the wraps before 
twenty other bars of the same type over- 
flow the candy counters of the country? 
Sub-consciously the copyists know that 
something is wrong and, lacking confidence 
in their own creativeness, jump on every- 
thing that comes along, hoping that per- 
haps the other fellow will lead the way 
to the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Time to “Start Something” 

The candy industry is not sunk. The 
level of intelligence in the candy industry 
is as high or higher than in the major in- 
dustries with which it must perforce, com- 
pete. All it needs to set it on the right 
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necessary to human life. Nature has pro- 
vided for this by widely distributing the 
formation of sugar throughout the plant 
kingdom. But the natural craving for 
sweets does not mean that candy is the 
only satisfier. Allied industries are ag- 
gressively competing for this business. 

It is human for the public to wish for 
aud consume those things that are good and 
to reject those things that are not enjoyed. 
It is also human to misjudge an industry 
by one inferior article should it contribute 
to an unpleasant experience or, even worse, 
to lose an appetite for anything that sug- 
gests that one inferior article. There 
should be no doubt that candy without 
classification of quality is not promoting 
‘‘consumer good-will’? nor bringing out the 
best of ‘‘constructive competition.’’ 

In the future it will be necessary to bet- 
ter recognize the value of research whether 
it may be raw materials, new products, new 
processes, new markets, equipment, effi- 
ciency, costs, price, merchandising, or sales. 

And, in the future, it will be necessary 
to better recognize the differences of values 
between ‘‘destructive competition,’’ ‘‘imi- 
tative competition,’’ and ‘‘constructive 
competition. ’’ 


track is the example of a few people in its 
own ranks who have sufficient faith and 
courage to ‘‘start something.’’ 

The establishment and promotion of the 
group research idea in the candy industry 
calls for no foregathering of hosts of in- 
terested persons, no hurly-burly of con- 
vention debate, no investigations and re- 
ports by committees and sub-comrittees. 
Almost anybody in the candy industry can 
start the ball rolling of his own accord. He 
will have to find no more than two or three 
kindred souls to make it fairly economical 
for the group to undertake a worthwhile 
research program. With such a_ pro- 
gram under way, and with a very small 
knot of backers to guarantee expenses in 
any event, it would not be at all difficult 
to bring other supporters into the picture 
one by one and thus make it possible either 
to enlarge the program or to reduce the 
pro rata share of costs for all concerned. 

Who’s going to start? 
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Just what IS this 





Candy Institute of America? 


Let Mr. Gooch give you the answer 
to this and to other questions which 
have come up in the minds of many 
since the Institute was first sponsored 


\ WHAT is the pur- 


pose of this Institute?” 
<7 A.—"“It is to serve 


in the matter of indus- 
try problems, not alone 
from the manufacturer's side, but 
from the jobber’s, retailer’s and all 
others affiliated with the industry, 
not only that the highest quality of 
candy may be sold to the consumer, 
but that this may be accomplished 
with a reasonable return to those 
engaged in serving the public. The 
position of these manufacturers is 
that this industry is jointly owned 
by the manufacturer, the jobber and 
the retailer. We hope, through the 
medium of this Institute, to get bet- 
ter understanding and team play. 
Into this will come a better under- 
standing of the economics of sound, 
sensible, profit-producing business 
practices.” 
().—"Are you going to fix prices?” 
A.—" Absolutely no. Neither from 
the manufacturer’s, the jobber’s, nor 
the resale side, not alone because 
such a course would be illegal, but 
because the industry’s problem is 
much deeper than any superficial at- 
tempt at fixing prices; nor are we 
going to run a Sunday School class. 
There are certain practices that are 
just economically unsound—certain 
‘do’s’ and certain ‘don’ts’—and this 
group of manufacturers has pledged 
itself to work with the management 
toward a clearer and better under- 
standing of the reasons for sane 
practices. No manufacturer will be 
expected to give up any legitimate 
competitive advantage that he can 
acquire over any other manufac- 
turer. We are not going to ask any- 
body to do anything for the good 
of the industry. If a coursé is 
shown to be the right course and we 
follow it, then we are making a 
real contribution toward the indus- 








4 a meeting of the Organ- 
~“ ization Committee of the 
Candy Institute of America, 
Inc., held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago on November 16th, 
attended by thirteen manufac- 
turers, a formal application to 
the State of New York for 
membership corporation was 
made. 

Joseph Gooch, Jr., was elect- 
ed President and Secretary of 
the Institute, and William F. 
Heide, Treasurer. 

The Nominating Committee 
nominated a board of fifteen 
governors, and after election, 
the names of these governors 
will be announced. 

Adequate ofices have been 
taken at 369 Lexington avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Through these steps the In- 
stitute has been formally in- 
augurated, the management re- 
leased, and it is believed an im- 
portant step taken in the af- 
fairs of the candy industry. 

Over sixty candy manufac- 
turers are now members of the 
Candy Institute of America, 
Inc.—their names appearing in 
this article, arranged geograph- 
ically. 

Because of the importance 
of this Institute program to 
the entire industry, there have 
been a great number of ques- 
tions asked—not only by trade 
papers, but by manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers within the 
industry. 

That the purposes and ob- 
jectives of this Institute may 
be clearly set forth, the an- 
swers presented herewith are 


released by Joseph Gooch, Jr. | 
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try. We are not going to ask any- 
body, or any group, to hold an um- 
brella over anybody else. These 
hopes are stupid and get nowhere.” 

O.—‘How is the Institute going 
to function?” 

A.—"We have broken the indus- 
try down into product groups, such 
as 

General Line 
Package Goods 
Licorice 

Easter Goods, 
Penny Goods, ete. 

“There will probably be ten 
groups in all.” 

O.—"“What is your first move?” 

A.—"The first move to be made 
is to bring the members together 
by groups. The position of the man- 
agement at such meetings is not one 
of telling the group what to do, but 
of serving the group in any action 
taken by the group, but after a care- 
ful study and analysis of the varied 
problems. The advantage of the 
group idea is that for the first time 
in the history of the industry, every- 
thing will be handled by groups, 
that is, the Marshmallow man does 
not have to sit through a meeting 
and hear the Hard Candy man’s 
problems.” 

O.—"lWhat is to be the character 
of management of the Institute?” 

A.—"The Institute will be gov- 
erned by a board of Governors, 
elected by the members, who are 
charged with the full and complete 
responsbility for the broad direc- 
tion of all Institute matters. The 
active management will be in the 
hands of the Institute staff, headed 
by the President, of a small group 
of men from outside the industry. 
This group is now being put to- 
gether. The Institute will be rather 
different from many, in that it will 
have no committee; although there 



























is nothing in the program that for- 
bids committees if we find we sub- 
sequently need them. The Board 
of Governors take the broad re- 
sponsibility, fix with the manage- 
ment the direct responsibility for 
results. In other words, the group 
will have, for the first time, active 
outside management working en- 
tirely on the collective problems of 
the industry. 

“We are not making the mistake 
of trying to build any Empire State 
Building. Progress will be as fast 
as safety permits, each and every 
step tested before taking a stand. 
Good business ethics—sound eco- 
nomics—is the surest course to ma- 
terial results. 

“Just as soon as the Board of 
Governors has been formally elected, 
their names will be released to the 


press.” 
O.—‘How about manufacturers 
outside the Institute?” , 
A.—"The Institute has a genuine 


interest in manufacturers outside of 
this particular group. We have not, 
within the group, all manufacturers 
of effective intelligence—there are 
many other manufacturers who are 
also striving earnestly for finer qual- 
ity and sounder practices. 

“Whatever our findings, whatever 
the values of this Institute work, 
it is my hope that they can be made 
of benefit and help to all manufac- 
turers. This is very deeply in my 
mind. We are trying to mould lead- 
ership through this Institute group. 
There are other manufacturers not 
now in the Institute that should 
pledge themselves to the principles, 
purposes and objectives that we are 
trying to reach. And I should say 
that the list of present members is 
not complete—several manu factur- 
ers have said that they were going 
to join but their pledges have not 
yet been received. I think there will 
be a further list of members that 
will appear in next month’s issue. 

“As a matter of fact, this entire 
program got under way without any 
particular selection of certain manu- 
facturers by anyone. 

“The meeting in April, 1930, was 
attended by a general group of man- 


tacturers. 

“The meeting at Buffalo in Sep- 
tember, 1931, brought together a 
broader group, largely because one 
manufacturer told another. The 
meeting was more or less of an 
‘open-house.’ I think we are fortu- 
nate in having such an eminent 
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group. It was not selected. It just 
came about that way. 

“Again, | have never seen a group 
of manufacturers whose spirit is 
better. There is no one of them 
who assumes his present practices 
are perfect. Competition, in many 
cases, has brought all manufactur- 
ers into practices that these manu- 
facturers and others want to get 
away from. The position of these 
manufacturers has been one of con- 
fidence, faith and hope that condi- 
tions within the industry could be 
bettered, both from their own as 
well as the distributing sides, and 
they have put their shoulders to the 
wheel to try to work them out. 

“Il would like to make very clear 
that this Institute proposes no move 
that could in any way be judged 
contrary to the spirit of the law, 
and of the work and purposes of 
the Federal Trade Commission.” 

O.—"Who is eligible for member- 
ship, and how can they join?” 

A.—*There have been no eligibil- 
ity standards worked out. If a man- 
ufacturer not in the group wishes 
to get his shoulder to the wheel and 
do his part toward trying to help 
elevate this industry, I am sure that 
the Board of Governors would be 
ready for such a manufacturer to 
join. 

“This industry has not been on a 
sane basis for years. This depres- 
sion has not helped it any, but the 
condition is even deeper than that. 

“I might put it this way: You live 
in a certain community; you have 
lived there all your life; raised your 
children there. An epidemic of 
malaria breaks out. It is a serious 
situation. You could, of course, 
move away, but you own your own 
home, and no one wants to buy a 
house in a malarial district. So 
you, along with your neighbors, take 
off your coats, roll up your sleeves 
and go to work to help lick the ma- 
larial condition. Trenches must be 
dug, pipes laid and doctors brought 
in. It takes courage, but you have 
it, and finally, you get rid of the 
thing and again your community is 
a good place to live in. 

“There is not one manufacturer 
in five who appreciates the basicness 
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of this industry. You are all too 
close to.it. Anytime that you are 
dealing with a commodity, the sale 
of which is influenced by the im- 
pulses of taste, it is exactly as basic 
as merchandise influenced by style, 
dress, beauty, etc. 

“The tonnage figure on candy de- 
preciated a very slight percentage in 
1930 over 1929, and is not so, far 
off now—I am talking tonnage not 
dollars. This is a basic industry. 
Anyone who wants to sell out, let 
him sell out. He is like the prize- 
fighter who is going to lay down 
some time during the fight. You 
have seen him. He may quit in the 
third round; may be he'll go to the 
fifth. He would have been better 
off not to have gone in the ring.” 

O.—"lVhat are you going to do 
for the jobber?” 

A.—"I would rather delay that 
answer until a little later. I will 
say this, however: No management 
can go to work on this Institute pro- 
gram without helping the jobber out 
of many of his problems—and he 
has plenty—and the retailer has 
them, too. Each one is related. The 
manufacturer cannot be successful 
unless, in turn, the jobber is success- 
ful. And the jobber cannot be suc- 
cessful unless the manufacturer is 
successful. 

“I have met a great many jobbers. 
They are sincere and genuine, and 
have plenty of business sense. There 
are ways in which we can help them, 
but | am not far enough along, nor 
will I be for some little time, to 
intelligently discuss this aspect. I 
have in mind no preferred list of 
jobbers. Those jobbers who have 
been the backbone of the distribut- 
ing machinery of this industry, job- 
bers who have large investments not 
only in merchandise but in equip- 
ment, are going to get the best think- 
ing we possess, and there is abso- 
lutely no problem that is insur- 
mountable if we approach it intel- 
ligently and get the facts. And we 
will help the retailer too. 

“Again, candy is basic merchan- 
dise. Someone is going to make it; 
someone is going to distribute it; 
someone is going to retail it; and 
the public is there to buy it. 

“I can say that the jobbers I have 
met have been very helpful to me 
and I am thoroughly and genuinely 
interested in their problems.” 

QO.—“What are you going to do 
about quality?” 

A.—"“Unquestionably, there is at 
present a very serious tendency to- 
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ward inferior quality. You see it 
on all sides—building down to price 
—-a condition of the times not only 
of this industry but of other indus- 
tries. 

“We expect through this leader- 
ship and through the group plan to 
make a start toward the setting of 
reasonable and sane standards of 
quality which could ultimately lead 
to a broad plan of certification ; that 
is, certifying to the goods of those 
manufacturers who are building up 
to recognized standards of quality. 

“This is a big subject, too big to 
discuss thoroughly here. There are 
today, however, manufacturers in 
certain industries who are coming 
together as groups on a quality basis. 
The entire idea of standards and 
ultimate certification lends itself to 
the candy field better than to almost 
any field I know.” 

O.—"Do you look upon yourself 
as a czar?” 

A.—"In no sense, or way. The 
management’s position in this Insti- 
tute is one of serious, sane fact-find- 
ing, fact-understanding and __fact- 
selling. You cannot coerce people. 
When I lose confidence in men’s 
sane acceptance of clearly defined 
facts and in their desire to go 
straight, my head and my intelli- 
gence will be in a state of complete 
lapse. 

“I have no silly golden rule 
thoughts or platitudes. In any in- 
dustry, there is always a bit of com- 
promise on the more idealistic phases 
of square dealing, particularly under 
present conditions. Most concerns, 
however, would not know how to 
operate if no one believed in them. 
The common feeling that business is 
on the level has, in my judgment, 
been earned in most industries. 
After all, integrity is about the only 
reputation in business that means 
anything. I am not trying to moral- 
ize. That is not my job. It is 
proper understanding that we are 
dealing in. 

“IT know all about the meetings 
that the industry has had over years 
and years, many of which haven't 
gotten anywhere. For the first time 
now, this entire matter of collective 
thinking and doing, fact-finding and 
fact-understanding is to be put in 
the hands of outside management. 
Again, not the manufacturer’s prob- 
lems alone, but the other branches 
of the industry that must function 
better. This program is not nar- 
row, nor can it be if it is going to 
get anywhere.” 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


O.—"“Where will the offices be?” 

A.—"The offices will be in New 
York City. This is not an eastern 
movement, however. There is a cer- 
tain group of manufacturers now on 
the Pacific Coast who want to se- 
riously consider expanding the influ- 
ence of the Institute to cover their 
part of the country. The fact that 
the offices are in New York doesn’t 
mean that all group meetings are to 
be held in New York. They will be 
held in other cities at the most cen- 
tral point to those manufacturers 
who are members of a particular 
group. 








OSEPH GOOCH, Jr.'s 

competence for the work 
he is undertaking is demon- 
strated primarily by his elec- 
tion as President and Secre- 
tary of the. Institute by the 
group of men with whom he 
has been working for more 
than seven months. 

His experience has been 
rather unusual in its breadth, 
in that he has been President 
and General Manager of a 
manufacturing business in an- 
other field, which gives him 
the manufacturer's point of 
view—he has been an impor- 
tant executive with the largest 
publishing house of the coun- 
try—and, for the past few 
years was associated with an 
important industrial organisa- 
tion, severing this connection 
to become actively identified 
with the “Candy Institute of 
America.” 

Mr. Gooch is married, has 
a family, lives in Bronxville, 
New York, and was born and 
raised in New England. 














667 FEEL that if we go about the 

job sensibly, we will go safely. 
While unquestionably the fact that 
this mentioned group of manufac- 
turers having come together shows 
confidence, ultimately the confidence 
must be justified through perform- 
ance. I hope we will win the re- 
spect of all manufacturers. 

“I know our principles are right. 
The merchandising principles and 
practices over the next decade are 
going to differ materially from the 
last decade. Merle Thorpe, Editor 
of “The Nation’s Business,” in his 
recent book on leadership says: 


“Intelligent leadership will un- 
derstand that business revolutions 
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are never ended. The turn of the 
wheel which brought about mass 
production now swings back, and 
there is a definite national urge to- 
ward quality service. From quan- 
tity produced articles to quality— 
call it higher standards of living, 
call it the period’s craze for lux- 
uries, the fad for color, call it what 
you will—it is here, and, in my 
judgment, it will dominate business 
during the next decade. _ 
“Intelligent leadership will point 
out that just as the mass distribu- 
tors have taken over the natural 
increase of our business in the past 
ten years, the small independents, 
both manufacturer and distribu- 
tor, who capitalize this new mar- 
ket of distinction, will get the 
normal increase of the nation’s 
business during the next ten years.” 

“There are groups of manufactur- 
ers working within certain other in- 
dustries, who, through the help of 
the Institutes, are anticipating this 
coming decade with its new prob- 
lems of merchandising. Unquestion- 
ably, we are going to come out of 
this depression. We will probably 
go into the cleanest era of pros- 
perity we have ever known. This 
Institute (within the candy field) 
can and will lay a_ foundation 
through which this group of manu- 
facturers can better capitalize this 
coming decade of prosperity. A dis- 
organized industry gets nowhere.” 

O.—“Is this movement in compe- 
tition with the National Confection- 
ers’ Association?” 

A.—*“Absolutely, no. Mr. E. B. 
Hutchins, who retired from the 
presidency of the N. C. A. last year, 
as well as Mr. A. E. Sander, who is 
now president, were both members 
of the original ‘Founders’ Group 
and are members of the present 
group. The N. C. A., through its 
secretary, has been very helpful to 
me. The two should work together. 
One can help the other. 

“The N. C. A. always has been, 
and always must be the broad or- 
ganization of the industry. It serves 
in ways that we cannot serve, and 
it has a wealth of experience and 
success in back of it. 

“Mr. Hughes has assured me that 
they will extend every cooperation 
to us and I have told him that my 
coat is of on any matter that he 
feels we can help the N. C. A.” 

©.—“Are you planning any gen- 
eral advertising campaign?” ~ 

A.—“Not now. The immediate 
problem of this group and the in- 
dustry is not to sell a greater volume 
of candy, but to get the honest profit 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Manufacturers now pledged to 


The Candy Institute of America, Inc. 


Mid-West 
Cl OR Pere reer or Danville, Il. 
American Candy Co...........Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Licorice Co......... Chicago, IIl. 
a ee eee Bloomington, Ill. 
a a re Fond du Lac, Wis. 
ane réa nee dvaves $e Chicago, Il. 
Consolidated Factories ( National 
RT Rik hdd mnkecddeawen St. Louis, Mo. 
Farley Candy Co. .........600. Chicago, Ill. 
Fletcher Factory ( National Candy 
GE Khaki eesedwewebetawess Kansas City, Mo. 
Mueller-Keller Candy Co.......St. Joseph, Mo. 
Pan Confection Factory (Na- 
tional Candy Co.)........... Chicago, II. 
Putnam Factory (National Candy 
RAE. vane nsvndenn sti cuaawed G’d Rapids, Mich. 
Reed Candy Co............... Chicago, III. 
Thinshell Candies, Inc........ Chicago, IIl. 
Veribrite Factory (National 
GE MR tatuitnacewebied Chicago, IIl. 
Gs Gk dis wdc ae Milwaukee, Wis. 
Zion Institutions & Industries, 
Mids declas thbwhuaawaes Zion, Il. 
Southern 
Bradas & Gheens............ Louisville, Ky. 
6 8 ee ey Chat’n’ga, Tenn. 
Holinpeworthn’s . ... cece ccesd Augusta, Ga. 
Littlefield & Steere Co......... Knoxville, Tenn. 
a errr re Atlanta, Ga. 
EEE iecenvevsceck ucwaad Atlanta, Ga. 
Standard Candy Co............ Nashville, Tenn. 
Ohio-Indiana 
ge ee ER rere Cleveland, O. 
Ce A? Ree eee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eckert Factory, P. (National 
re rey Cincinnati, O. 
Hardie Co.. Wm. M.......... Cleveland, O. 
Messer Confectionery Co., The 
M+ Gadsdeiinckveacebutuinda Cincinnati, O. 
Mueller Licorice Co., John..... Cincinnati, O. 
Puritan Chocolate Co., The... .. Cincinnati, O. 
Smith & Co., Geo. E........... Loveland, O. 
Wayne Candies, Inc........... Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Maryland-Virginia 
Blome & Son Co., George. ... Baltimore, Md. 


Dockman & Sons, John H...... Baltimore, Md. 
Harris-Woodsen Co.........-- Lynchberg, Va. 
Voneff-Drayer Co. .......... Baltimore, Md. 
Pennsylvania 
Brandle & Smith Co........... Philadelphia, Pa. 
CR Ee BM Bes abicsveccnasen Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PR Sant hs pans eats Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Heidelberger Confectionery Co. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
RA Bs hoes books th owen’ Reading, Pa. 
PT MR 656s ed comKenekent Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quaker City Chocolate & Confec- 

NE CA. av vcedawcnvanssed Philadelphia, Pa. 
Whitman & Son, Inc., Stephen F.Philadelphia, Pa. 
gk he York, Pa. 

New York 
Elbee Chocolate Co............ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oS rere New York, N. Y. 
Heide, Inc., Henry............ New York, N. Y. 
Maillard, Inc., Henry.......... Long Island City 
Margerella, P................New York, N. Y. 
Metro Chocolate Co., The...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
National Licorice Co.......... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oswego Candy Works, Inc..... Oswego, N. Y. 
Rochester Candy Works....... Rochester, N. Y. 
Candy Brands, Inc............ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New England 


Bradley-Smith Co............. New H’v’n, Conn. 
Candy Brands, Inc............ Boston, Mass. 
Close Co., The George......... Cambridge, Mass. 
Daggett Chocolate Co......... Cambridge, Mass. 
SE BIDS as hac hrkave ees Cen Cambridge, Mass. 
ros @ Ge. Inc. Bi Du... 05s Cambridge, Mass. 
Sg ee errr ree Springfi’ld, Mass. 
Lovell & Covel Co............. Boston, Mass. 
2 fk SS See Boston, Mass. 
New England Confectionery Co. Boston, Mass. 
4 ee A: Sere Boston, Mass. 
Fg. eer Cambridge, Mass. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp., W. F.... Boston, Mass. 
United Drug Company (Candy 

SED SN ehads ei sncemanen Boston, Mass. 


Total—65 manufacturers as of November 24, 1931. 
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plans. 
a whole. 
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penditure. 





To the Management: 


(a) Recognize the importance of credit work 
and choose your personnel with care. 
(b) Spend money to secure the proper types of 
Consider this expenditure as ‘*In- 
vestment’’ not ‘‘ Expense.”’ 
(c) Measure your business by completed sales 
instead of orders shipped. 
(d) Require periodic reports of Credit Depart- 
ment activities and results. 
(e) Take your Credit Executive into your con- 
fidence on your sales, advertising and production 
He needs the viewpoint of the business as 


(f) Use your Credit Department to sell ‘‘Good 
Will.’’ The proper selling of ‘‘Good Will’’ can 
move more merchandise than your 


(g) Let your Credit Executive attend meetings 
of men in his profession. He can get many a hun- 


dred dollar idea for a comparatively modest ex- 


star sales- 








ODERN credit work 
is, or at least should 
be, constructive. 

Two or three dec- 

ades ago many men 

handling credits hunted for reasons 
for declining an order rather than 


seeking a reasonable basis for ac- 
cepting the order. Credit department 
letters were often perfunctory and 
stilted. They lacked the human in- 
terest that the modern credit execu- 
tive considers fundamental. The 


idea was widespread that sales and 
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Some tinints to 
Management aft Exec 


By Ean 
. Manaye, Dffice, 
National Awl Credit Mei 
credit departments were enemies. il 
Ledger experience was held to be W 
ultra confidential. e 
Times have changed. Viewpoints t! 
have been revised. Credit depart- 
ment technique has been improved. 
Many old prejudices have been over- 
come. d 
In spite of the changes, there is ‘ 
yet much to be done. It would be f 
strange if some advancement had e 
not occurred in the last three dec- . 
ades. It would be still more strange 4 
if we were contented with conditions : 
as they are. E 
A Major Cause of the Slump b 
There are many who claim that } 
poor credit work was a major cause - 
of the recent slump in_ business. 
They believe that many of the pres- 
ent unfavorable factors can be re- 
moved by greater efficiency in the 
handling of credit problems. : 
The things that can be offered by . 
way of advice have all been said be- 2 
fore. No one pretends that the ele- h 
ment of risk can be eliminated com- . 
pletely from credit transactions. But P 
the hazard can be and must be re- 
duced. f 
We must think more of profit and , 
less of mere volume. We must use . 
more skill and analysis at the be- , 
ginning and thus we shall escape ; 
some of the trouble at the end. | 
We must forget departmental riv- 
alry and let both credit and sales I 
departments work together to pro- i t 
duce business at a profit. Weak and t 
under-financed outlets for a product 
can be eliminated through proper l 
credit control. This might mean I 
either the liquidation of the weak t 
unit or the reorganization of it by t 
means of constructive credit work I 














udhe Credit Hazard 


mt agit Executives 


Credit Men 


in instances where the subject is 
worthy of such assistance. In either 
event creditors must cooperate if 
they desire success. 

Are Credit Executives Lax? 


Certain conditions exist which in- 
dicate inexpert handling of credit 
matters. Perhaps the blame can be 
laid at the door of management for 
failure to employ better talent in the 
credit department. Perhaps the credit 
executive is not alert enough and 
does not exert himself to sell his 
profession to the management. Busi- 
ness problems at this period demand 
better attention to credit matters and 
require more intimate coordination 
between management and the credit 
executive than ever before. 

What can an industry do through 
organization to improve the situa- 
tion ? 

One thing that can be done is the 
investigation of the merits of all 
offers of composition. Members can 
he encouraged to avoid decision on 
composition proposals until com- 
plete investigation has been made. 

The free exchange of ledger in- 
formation between creditors can be 
fostered and encouraged. An effi- 
cient, reputable inter-trade, inter- 
market clearance system for such 
exchange of credit information can 
be supported. 

Credit departments and sales de- 
partments can be urged to resist 
the habit of increasing volume at 
the expense of wise credit extension. 

Creditors can modernize their col- 
lection methods and keep accounts 
receivable more liquid. The better 
the investigation at the inception of 
the account, the easier the collection 
problem in the later stages. Two 


























To the Credit Executive: 


(a) Your activity is professional in nature. 
Study the latest and best services and methods, 


just as an engineer or a physician would do. 


(b) Arrange your work so that you can have 
at least one hour a day for planning. 

(c) Let clerks and assistants do all your detail 
work. Travel the territory all you can. 

(d) See customers personally whenever pos- 
sible. 

(e) Get the sales viewpoint. Sell something. 
Every letter to a customer can be educational. 
Your department has such an intimate relation- 
ship with your customers that you are in a very 
strong position. 

(f) Earn the respect of your Sales Manager. 
Give him information—give him sales leads—help 
him guide the sales into channels where the max- 
imum volume can be secured with the minimum of 
loss. 

(g) Study constantly. Study economics, his- 
tory, finance, psychology, letter writing—study 
anything that will keep you alert and open minded. 

(h) Be the letter writing expert of your house. 

(4) Mingle with your brothers in the profession. 











things would be valuable to business 
as a whole and particularly at this 
period. They are, first, improvement 
in the efficiency of credit depart- 
ments ; secondly, greater acceptance 
by management of the principle 
credit departments can be productive. 
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Make note of these suggestions. 
Keep them before you and adhere 
to them faithfully throughout ’32. 
By this time next year YOUR credit 
situation will be better whether gen- 
eral conditions have improved or 
not. Mark our word on that! 











































Sweets to the Rescue 


A distressed digestive system? 
» » » Nervous indigestion? « « « 
Noise may be the cause « « « 


» » » Sweets may be the cure 


By DONALD A. LAIRD* 


! 


e 


Director, Colgate University Psychological Laboratory 


LTHOUGH a few abnormal 

persons have digestive equip- 

ment so insensitive that they 
can survive a temporary diet of but- 
tons and rubber bands, it is gener- 
ally recognized that man’s digestive 
functions are sensitive in their re- 
sponse to internal chemical and 
physical stimuli. And it is further 
recognized that man has no direct 
voluntary or conscious control over 
the digestive functions; he cannot 
by “thought control” make the 
stomach contract faster nor the flow 
of gastric juice to increase, although 
indirectly as by pleasure or fright 
the functioning of the digestive sys- 
tem can be altered. (1) 


Scope of Investigation 


That appropriate noises may seri- 
ously affect the normal digestive 
functions and thus assume a causa- 
tive role in so-called nervous indi- 
gestion is indicated by several lines 
of evidence, including research by 
Dr. Walter B. Cannon of the Har- 
vard Medical School, who a good 
many years ago put on record X-ray 
observations of the effect of fright 
or sudden or loud noises in halting 
the normal peristaltic contractions of 
the stomach of animals. (2) At a 
previous meeting of the Acoustical 
Society of America, observations on 
human beings were presented by E. 
Lawrence Smith of Colgate Uni- 


qa) A. J. Carlson. “The Control of 
Hunger in Health and Disease.”” Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1916. 

(2) W. B. Cannon. “Bodily Changes in 
Fear, Hunger, Pain and Rage.” 

(3) D. A. Laird and E. L. Smith. “The 
Loudness of Auditory Stimuli Which A\f- 
fect the Stomach Contractions in Healthy 
Human Beings.’’ The Acoustical Journai, 
1930, Vol. 2, page 94-98. 

(4) J. B. Watson. “Psychology from 
the Standpoint of a Behaviorist."’ J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1919 

(5) C. Corbeille and E. J. Daldes. ‘“‘Res— 
piratory Responses to Acoustic Stimula- 
tion in Intact and Decebreate Animals.” 
American Journal of Physiology, 1929, 
Vol. 88, pages 481-490. 

(6) W. C. Alvarez. ‘“‘Nervous Indi- 
gestion.” Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1930 





*Assisted by W. F. Fullam, Henry W. 
Graham, Donald M. Hodges, W. Bartrum 
Jackson, James W. Stephan, Henry H. 
Treadwell and Fletcher Waller. 


versity, which showed that the noise 
of the 3-A audiometer at a level of 
60 decibels inhibited the normal per- 
istaltic activity of the stomach. (3) 
Our most recent research at Col- 
gate has dealt, first, with the effects 
of measured amounts of noise upon 
the digestive secretions of saliva and 
gastric juice a normal supply of 
which is a chief factor in assuring 
good digestion, and, second, the ef- 
fect which various kinds of foods, 
including beverages, might have in 
counteracting the depressing effect 
of noise upon these secretions, if 
such depressing effects were found. 
The psychic or physico-chemical 
stimulation of the digestive secre- 
tions through the taste or smell of 
food, but without the food actually 
being ingested, is well known. 


Foods and Subjects Used 


Young men in vigorous health, 
students at the university were the 
subjects experimented upon. They 
were accustomed to being experi- 
mented upon, and had been exposed 
most of their lives to city noises. 
The complex buzzer type noise of 
the 3-A audiometer was amplified to 
bathe the subject in sound ; the prac- 
tical significance of the various de- 
cibel levels of noise used will be 
pointed out later in this report. In 
the second phase of the investiga- 
tion, dealing with possible counter- 
acting effects of certain foods or 
beverages, sweet foods, such as 
cinnamon toast, ice cream. and candy 
bars, predominated because previ- 
ous research in the Colgate labora- 
tories had shown that the taste of 
sugar has a facilitating or stimulat- 
ing effect upon the digestive juices, 
and because it is a standard commod- 
ity available in many forms. For the 
beverage we choose coffee, due to 
its known “pick up” effect on the 
system and the fact that it, like 
sugar, is a standard commodity. 
Other physico-chemical stimuli used 
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were: chewing a tasteless rubber 
band and tasting plain bread. 

The digestive functions are espe- 
cially well adapted for research upon 
noise effects since, first, the inde- 
pendence of the functions from vol- 
untary control removes the possibil- 
ity of bias from the experiments, 
and, second, any positive findings 
will give a tangible biological or 
neurological basis for explaining any 
ill-effects observed from _ noises 
through what Watson has called the 
fear-reaction (4) or what Corbeille 
has named acoustic-visceral reflexes. 
(5) 

Effect of Noise—Without Coun- 
teracting Agencies 


Early in our investigation we 
found convincing evidence that the 
loud noises which are inseparable 
from our modern civilization play a 
part in causing so-called nervous in- 
digestion by decreasing the flow of 
both the saliva and gastric juice. 

The flow of saliva was recorded 
by placing a collecting disc over 
Stenson’s duct on one side of the 
subject’s mouth. This saliometer 
disc was held in place by suction, 
and the saliva as secreted passed 
from the collecting disc into a small 
outlet tube which carried the secre- 
tion past an electrical impulse coun- 
ter for obtaining a drop-by-drop 
record and thence into a measuring 
burette certified by the Bureau of 
Standards. The total volume of 
saliva (in cubic centimeters) se- 
creted from the one duct during a 
uniform time period was obtained in 
addition to the number of drops, 
since changes in the viscosity of the 
secretion which normally occur make 
rate of flow an unreliable indicator 
of volume secreted. Each experi- 
mental session lasted two hours. 

During a period of relative quiet 
the normal volume of saliva secreted 
from the one duct averaged 0.41 c.c. 
per five minutes for all the experi- 
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mental subjects. The marked in- 
hibiting effect of noise upon this 
secretion for various intensity levels 
is as follows, for the same subjects : 


‘Otlence.” secretion Of... ............. 


40 decibels: 


(quiet conversation), secretion of.... 


50 decibels: 


SWEETS TO THE RESCUE 


of the 90-minute period of observa- 
tion the rise in acidity is cut down 
five minutes after the noise stimulus 
is presented and at the end of this 


Feeee etree ..0.41 c.c. of saliva per 5 min. 


hw eee meal 0.34 c.c. of saliva per 5 min. 


(moderate restaurant clatter), secretion of..... ..0.29 c.c of saliva per 5 min. 


60 decibels: 


(m‘nimum noise 5th Ave. and 42nd St.) secretion of.................. 


70 decibels: 
(stenographic room), secretion of... 
80 decibels: 


(loud radio, subway), secretion of... 


The noise intensity of 60 decibels 
and more cuts down the normal 
secretion of saliva by about forty 
per cent. There is an increase in 
the amount of inhibition with in- 
creased intensity of the noise, and 
unfortunately the “breaking point” 
above which there is no further in- 
crease in the depressor effect upon 
the secretion does not occur until 
the rather loud level of 60 decibels. 

The flow of gastric juices cannot 
be measured so readily nor so di- 
rectly in intact human beings. The 
standard biochemical method is 
based upon the hydrochloric acid 
content of the gastric secretion. A 
standard Ewald test meal is taken 
in the empty stomach, and at inter- 
vals a small sample of the stomach 
contents is removed through a Reh- 
fus tube and titrated to determine 
the total acidity, which includes both 
the hydrochloric combined with the 
food as well as yet uncombined with 
the food. Following the indigestion 
of a meal there is a gradual rise in 
the total acidity of the stomach con- 
tents which reaches its maximum in 
about 90 minutes after the meal is 
eaten. Any influences which cause 
the total acidity to rise more rapidly 
than usual stimulate the flow of gas- 
tric juice, while any influences which 
prevent the characteristic rise of 
total acidity inhibit the secretion of 
the gastric juice. It is unfortu- 
nately not possible to present the 
results for this phase of the work in 
the same tabular fashion as was used 
for the findings on the flow of 
saliva. 

The individual records show that 
practically without exception a noise 
of 40 decibels intensity does not cut 
down the normal secretion of gastric 
Juices. They do show definitely, 
however, that 4 out of the 5 subjects 
have their gastric juice secretion 
lowered by a noise of 60 decibels 
level; during the second half hour 


Rene were 0.23 c.c. of saliva per 5 min. 
vussteaned 0.23 c.c. of saliva per 5 min. 


oie seca 0.21 c.c. of saliva per 5 min. 


half hour when the noise is cut off 
there is a marked rise in acidity, 
both showing conclusively the in- 
hibiting effect of noise upon the 
secretion of gastric juice. 

Although we cannot say whether 
the inhibition of the gastric secre- 
tion is greater than the inhibition of 
the salivary secretion, it is obvious 
that both are unfavorably affected 
by a noise intensity which is unfor- 
tunately common in our urban life. 

The apparent human seriousness 
of these findings is enhanced by the 
fact that noise intensities which are 
commonplace in most cities have 
been found to inhibit these impor- 
tant digestive secretions. It is not 
just the boiler factory din or the 
subway roar that produce these in- 
hibiting effects, but noises by which 
most of us are constantly bom- 
barded. It is also of considerable 
significance, but to be expected in 
biological measurements of this sort, 
that we have not found a single in- 
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60 decibels, secretion of................ 


would enable the individual to coun- 
teract the depressing effect of noise 
upon his digestive secretions. Sweet 
foods and coffee were selected as the 
first food agencies to be tested, for 
the reasons already given. 

The findings during thts phase 
were entirely diferent than when 
noise alone was used. For instance, 
when the subjects were served with 
candy bars and ice cream, to taste 
while they were being bathed in noise 
at 60 decibels level, we found that 
the taste of the sweet foods in- 
creased the flow of saliva to an ex- 
tent that entirely overcame the de- 
pressing effects of the noise. 

Equally marked results were se- 
cured with coffee. The 40 per cent 
reduction in the salivary secretion 
caused by noise was offset by smell- 
ing a cup of black and freshly 
brewed coffee, although the experi- 
mental subject was not aware of the 
presence of coffee in the test room. 
By tasting coffee, to which sugar 
and cream were added as dictated 
by the subjects, still better results 
were obtained, indicating the useful- 
ness of coffee as ordinarily used as 
an aid to digestion. 

The following tabulation shows 
the secretion of saliva during silence, 
the effect of sweet foods and coffee 
during a noise intensity of 60 deci- 
bels, and the comparative effect of 
a non-sweet food. 

In the case of gastric secretion the 
effectiveness of the same physio- 
chemical stimuli was determined by 
giving the stimulus during the mid- 


dle ten minutes of the half hour 


i Seabee hoes oe .0.41 c.c. per 5 m‘nutes 
ila ie sade hecho aoe 0.23 c.c. per 5 minutes 


60 decibels, plus coffee aroma, secretion of.............. 0.54 c.c. per 5 minutes 
60 decibels, plus taste of coffee, secretion of............. 1.31 c.c. per 5 minutes 
60 decibels, plus taste of candy bar, secretion of......... 2.98 c.c. per 5 minutes 
60 decibels, plus taste of ice cream, secretion of.......... 3.45 c.c. per 5 minutes 
60 decibels, plus taste of cinnamon toast, secretion of... .4.02 c.c. per 5 minutes 
60 decibels, plus taste of plain bread, secretion ot........ 2.31 c.c. per 5 minutes 
60 decibels, plus chewing rubber band, secretion of...... 1.51 c.c. per 5 minutes 


dividual who has not had his secre- 
tion of saliva impeded by noise. 


Efficacy of Counteracting 
Agencies 

The bearing of these findings 
upon the prevalence of so-called 
nervous indigestion is plain. (6) We 
therefore entered upon a second and 
constructive phase of our investiga- 
tion with the hope that research in 
physiological psychology would in- 
dicate the possibility of using cer- 
tain foods which, because their effect 
is opposite to the effect of noise, 
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period during which the noise stimu- 
lus was used; during the first ten 
minutes of the noise period none of 
these stimuli were given the sub- 
jects, but during the next five min- 
utes the stimuli were used. The 
rises in the secretion curves starting 
immediately after the taste, demon- 
strate a facilitating effect upon the 
gastric secretion. In the case of the 
ice cream, sweetened coffee, candy 
bar, and cinnamon toast the secretion 
is raised to a point which corre- 
sponds to more than counteracting 
the inhibiting eect of the noise. 
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Dk. LAIRD’S earlier work 


be remembered as one of 


an ailment such as nervous indigestion. 
tical Society of America and are reported on in the accompanying article. 


in connection with sweets and their value in counteracting fatigue will 
the most interesting discoveries brought out during the past year as a 
result of research. Continuing his investigations at the Colgate Psychological Laboratories in Ham- 
ilton, N. Y., Dr. Laird now finds that sweet tastes and aromatic beverages tend to offset the depress- 
ing effects of noise on the normal functioning of the digestive system to which might be attributed 
These latest findings have just been announced to the Acous- 








Conclusions 

Particularly in the case of those 
who live in cities, modern man is 
almost constantly subjected to noise. 
Noise as a menace to both mental 
and physical well-being is a matter 
which is attracting the increasing at- 
tention of the medical profession, 
as well as the study of the engineer. 
The engineer can accomplish a great 
deal through elimination of the 
sources of noise, but despite his 
best efforts there is no prospect that 


The Candy Institute 
of America 
(Continued from Page 32) 


out of the candy now being sold 
that the investment in plant, ma- 
chinery, inventory and time so thor- 
oughly justifies.” 

().—"How did this Institute come 
about?” 

A.—"“In April, 1930, a group of 
manufacturers held a meeting in 
New York and discussed the ways 
and means of eliminating practices 
that were disturbing to the industry. 
At that meeting, it was felt that 
some outside man, if the right one, 
could be helpful in working out 
ways and means to correct certain 
of these bad practices. A committee 
of three outstanding manufacturers 
Messrs. Vincent L. Price, chairman, 
Horace S. Ridley, and William F. 
Heide (treasurer) was appointed to 
locate such a man. 

“In February, 1931, I was brought 
into the picture. It is unnecessary 
to go into the steps of my contact 
with the committee. I felt, and the 
committee also felt, that if the right 
man made a serious, careful and 
analytical study of the industry over 
a period of six months—meeting the 
various manufacturers, building con- 
fidence and, at the same time, chart- 


harmful noises will ever be entirely 
eliminated. It has remained, there- 
fore, to discover what can be done by 
the individual to lessen or offset the 
ill effect noise has upon him. Our 
findings have lain in this field. 
These findings we believe, are par- 
ticularly significant since city noises 
range in intensity from 45 to 75 
decibels, or within limits of loudness 
which are shown by our work to cut 
down appreciably the secretion of 
the saliva and gastric juice necessary 


ing a course, that a way might be 
worked out that could accomplish 
something. As a result, | was ap- 
pointed to make this study. 


“A fund was created by 33 manu- 
facturers, known as the ‘Founders’ 
Group. On April 10th, I started. 
Within the six months, I interviewed 
over 70 manufacturers (both large 
and small), reached over 80 job- 
bers, contacted the chain store and 
the retailer. 

“IT do not think I missed a bad 
practice. 

“Among the other things I was 
told were: 


You have an impossible job. 

The trouble with the candy in- 
dustry is that anyone can go in- 
to business with a few pounds of 
sugar and a kettle. 

We have tried everything. 

Our business is different. 

The business mentality in this 
industry is very low. 

There is no co-operation. 

We hold a meeting. agree on 
something, then the first fellow 
home sends out word to the trade 
cutting the price. 

We have considered research for 
years. 

The trouble is greed and selfish- 
ness. 

The west is jealous of the east, 
and the east of the west. 

The jobber says the trouble is 
with the manufacturer. 

The manufacturer says if we 
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for the proper functioning of the 
digestive system. They indicate that 
noise is to a considerable degree re- 
sponsible for the prevalence of di- 
gestive disorders in modern life, that 
a diet rich in foods or beverages that 
offset the depressing effect of noise 
can play a real part in correcting 
this condition, and that sweet tastes 
or aromatic beverages should be 
considered important factors in what 
might be called a dietary anti-noise 
serum. 


only had the old-time jobber, we 

would be all right. 

There are too many manufac- 
turers, says the jobber. 

There are too many jobters, says 
the manufacturer. : ] 

The thing to do is to wait until 
some of them die off, then maybe 
some of the rest of us can make 
some money. | 

There is nothing in a code of 
ethics. 

I don’t care what so and so says, 
he lies like a trooper. 

“On September 24th and 25th 
last, | made my report and recom- 
mendations before a meeting of 52 
manufacturers at the Hotel Statler 
in Buffalo. I believe there was not 
a dissenting vote in acceptance of 
this Institute plan. 

“Since that meeting, over sixty 
manufacturers have pledged them- 
selves to the Institute. 

“It is costing these manufacturers 
a large amount of money to create 
and finance this Institute.” 

Finally, I would like to say that 
the Institute offices are on the entire 
24th floor at 369 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.—Telephone 
numbers — Caledonia 5-4784 and 
4785. 

The Institute staff, including my- 
self, is at the service of anyone,— 
jobber, retailer or manufacturer, 
whether within the group or outside. 
Only as we serve can we succeed. 
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Opening day at Loft’s largest store; candy making with musical accompaniment 


Loft Features Candy Making Plant in New Store 


THE recent cpening of its newest 

and largest store on 42nd Sireet be- 

tween 7th and 8th Avenues, New York, 

Loft, Inc., featured a small but very 
business-like candy plant. 

This is one of the most interest.ng re 
tail candy shops in the city. It concen- 
trates on candy. Soda fountains and the 
usual paraphernalia that usually go with 
candy shops, are entirely missing. Bo-h 
sides of the wide aisle down the cen e- 
of the store are banked high with tempt- 
ing candies, each item carefully marke | 
as to value and actual price. At the ex- 
treme end of the store is the m‘niature 
candy factory operating behind c!ear 
plate glass windows extending all the 
way to the ceiling. Directly behind the 
glass partition is a long white porcelain 
counter at which several hand dippers 
are always at work during store hours. 

Sehind them on a platform raised about 
a foot or so above the floor, are the fol- 
lowing pieces of equipment: On the ex- 
treme left a revolving pan, next a cut 
roll machine, after that a cream beater, 


Use of Alcohol in Candy and 
Extracts 


OLLOWING numerous inguir‘es to 

the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, Dr. 
J. M. Doran, Chief of the Bureau, re- 
cently issued a ruling on the regulations 
prohibiting the use of alcoholic liquors 
in the manufacture of candy and confec- 
tionery. These regulations do not arrly 
to permittees who are using specially de- 
natured alcohol in the production cf 
cough drops, candy glaze, or s:milar prod- 
ucts in which the alcohol is comp'etel; 
evaporated in the process of manufacture, 
nor to pure grain alcohol which is used 
in the manufacture of bonafide flavoring 
extracts intended for use by the manu- 
facturer of candy or sold to others for 
that purpose. 


and finally an automatic kiss wrapping 
machine. 

In placing this most interesting dis- 
play at the rear part of the store where 
people who see it from the outside must 
come in for closer inspection and so pass 
between two rows of confections ar- 
ranged attractively on either side of the 
aisle, the Loft organization has ci_p.ayed 
rare merchandising- mindedness. Lvea the 
curiosity seeker who works his way hesi- 
tantly toward the back of the s.ore in 
order to get a better view of the ‘“whee's 
going around,” is very apt to submit to 
the alluring goodness surround ng him 
and make a purchase before leavin: the 
store. While this is not an entirely new 
idea, it will be interesting to watch its 
most recent application by the Loft or- 
ganization. 

Incidentally, in a short convers:tion 
with Mr. Guth, president of Loft, our 
representative was informed that the 
Loft stores had sold over $120,000 worth 
of candy the day before Thanksgiving. 

Mr. Guth remarked, “It doesn’t look 
much as thozgh a depression is on, 


does it?’ 


Cashew Not a Nut 


COMPARATIVELY unknown a few 

years ago, the cashew nut now rivals 
the walnut and pecan in popularity and 
may be bought in almost any drug or 
grocery store. Last year this country 
consumed more than 5,000,000 pounds of 
cashews. The cashew “nut” is not really 
a nut, says T. Ralph Robinson, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, but the seed of a fleshy fruit borne 
in clusters on a large evergreen tropical 
tree. Curiously, the seed is attached to 
the outside, at the lower end of the fruit. 
The cashew tree thrives in Porto Rico 
and other West Indian islands, and a 


few trees have fruited in Florida. 
Dept. of Commerce Report. 
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1931 Confectionery Survey 
Soon Under Way 
T HE Foodstuffs Division of the Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has recently announced that the 
questionnaires for securing data for the 
1931 Survey will be mailed to the trade 
on January 2nd, 1932. By that time the 
holiday rush will have passed. Collecting 
the figures at this time immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the year, wili also 
make it possible to provide a report for 
the industry the value of which will be 
enhanced by its being as nearly current 
as possible. 

Every effort has been made to simplify 
and condense the questionnaire so that the 
manufacturer who keeps records should 
have no difficulty whatsoever in filling it 
out. It is urged that all manufacturers 
receiving the questionnaire see that it is 
complete and returned to the Bureau 
without delay. As a result of previous 
confectionery surveys, it is not antici- 
pated that the manufacturers receiving 
this year’s questionnaire will have any 
difficulty in furnishing the information 
requested. However, if any questions 
should come up, it is suggested that man- 
urfacturers communicate with Mr. Ed- 
mund A. Flagg of the Sugar and Con- 
fectionery Section of the Foodstuffs Di- 
vision, or with the nearest member of 
the Survey's committee. A prompt and 
complete explanation will be immedi- 
ately forthcoming. Since any delay on 
the part of any one contributing manu- 
facturer in return’‘ng the questionnaire 
will hold up the completion of the re- 
port it is hoped that all will make a 
svecial effort to mail it in with complete 
data at the earliest possible moment. 

The Chairman and the other members 
of the Survey Committee who have done 
such splendid work in the past are ready 
and prepared to render any assistance or 
advice required. 


Trend Toward Portable Cool- 
ing and Conditioning Units 
to be Reflected at Cleve- 
land Exposition 


HE second annual Heating & Venti- 

lating Exposition to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers during the week of 
January 25th to 29th, will record many 
advances made in this field during the 
past year. 

Of particular interest will be the very 
noticeable trend toward portable types of 
heating and cooling equipment—entirely 
self-contained units which require only 
plugging in on the ordinary current to 
place them in operation—many of which 
will have their premier at the Cleveland 
Exhibit. 

Developments in this field have been 
so rapid that it is not at all visionary to 
contemplate a time in the not-too-distant 
future when returned goods through sum- 
mer spoilage will be a thing of the past 
—when candy jobbers and retailers alike 
will be equipped with these portable units 
so that a proper temperature can be main- 
tained the year round wherever candy is 
stored. 
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Candy Passes in Review 


OW good was 1931 to 
the candy business? 
Our own answer to that 
would be, “Not very!” 
It has witnessed the 
passing of some of the oldest houses 
in the business; it has just marked 
the beginning of the end for a num- 
ber of others. Many of those who 
shut their doors were manufactur- 
ing the cheaper classes of candy. 
Fortunately, however, the better 
companies have weathered the storm, 
to date, and they, no doubt, will 
still be doing business when condi- 
tions have finally righted themselves. 

While we do not pose as profes- 
sional prognosticators, we did pre- 
dict the above condition in these 
pages a year ago. It was inevitable 
and also quite obvious that continu- 
ing to give free goods, extra dis- 
counts and cut prices could not be 
kept up indefinitely. Still, we see 
and hear plenty about price cutting 
and free goods—even hear of some 
manufacturers going into the bank- 
ing business by loaning their job- 
bers money to carry on. This is 
poor business and will do little good. 
[It may make things look a little 
brighter temporarily but it cannot 
last. 

Let us review briefly the various 
classes of goods which have been 
discussed in the clinic during the 
past year. In January, we went over 
a number of the special holiday as- 
sortments. The popular prices for 
5 lb. boxes ranged between $1.50 
and $2.00. The boxes on the av- 
erage were attractive, some having 
printed wrappers while others used 
only a Christmas band. A box of 
this kind can be produced to aver- 
age around 30c per pound to the 
consumer and at this price a very 
good assortment of chocolates can 
be offered. But we found in a ma- 
jority of cases the cheapest kind of 
coatings were being used, the pack- 
ing was poorly done and in some 
cases, the packages contained old 
goods. Some of these boxes had 
been made up earlier in the year but 
as is often the case when making up 
cheaper candies in advance of the 
season insufficient care was taken 
with the result that when finally 
taken out of storage and put on 
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sale, they were in no condition to 
be sold, much less eaten. Some of 
the goods had “bloomed ;” improper 
cold storage probably accounted for 
this. One word of caution: when 
you put out a special holiday pack- 
age do not seize this as an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of your old stock. 
If you cannot make a 5 lb. box and 
sell it at a profit, put out a 2 or 3 
Ib. box of good candy and set a price 
that will give you a fair return on 
your investment. 


Dollar Chocolates 


In the February Clinic, we looked 
over dollar chocolates. As you all 
know, this has proven to be one of 
the most popular boxes on the mar- 
ket. A dollar package of chocolates 
can be sold anywhere providing it 
is of good quality. In planning this 
priced package, an attractive box 
should be chosen—not one that is 
over-elaborate or garish, for the av- 
erage purchaser intuitively senses 
that beauty, such as it is, is only 
skin-deep and beneath its gaudy ex- 
terior is to be found inferior quality. 
And nine times out of ten he is right. 
Next in order and of greater im- 
portance from the standpoint of re- 
peat sales, is the quality of the goods 
and the assortment contained in the 
package. These two considerations 
should be given most careful 
thought. A dollar for a pound of 
candy is high priced today. It cor- 
responds almost with the dollar and 
a quarter box of a year or so ago. 
There are some who, wanting some- 
thing just a little better, will choose 
it and there are still many more who 
consider the dollar package the cri- 
terion of package value. If ever 
there was a time when a good qual- 
ity box of chocolates could be pro- 
duced at a profit it is right now. 

Last February we found some ex- 
ceptional values in the dollar boxes 
but we also found goods that should 
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never have sold for more than 60c 
selling at a dollar a pound. A dol- 
lar box assortment should include a 
few creams, nut pieces, nut taffies, 
marshmallows, a jelly or two, cara- 
mels, nougats, and a few fancy 
pieces for topping off. If a large 
box is to be used, be sure to use 
the right kind of dividers—ones that 
will hold the pieces firmly in place. 
As a rule, the dollar package is the 
one that makes its way into the 
home ; if it looks well upon opening 
and if quality and a balanced assort- 
ment are there, it will click with the 
family. And if it succeeds in doing 
this, repeat orders are in store for 
it. There is fine business and good 
profit to be made on dollar a pound 
packages. Be critical of your pack- 
ages ; are they worth a dollar? Are 
they repeating? If not, go through 
vour package from cover to contents, 
piece by piece, and before you are 
through you will probably discover 
the source of your trouble. 


Home-mades Popular 


The March Clinic was devoted to 
home-mades and pocket packages. 
Home-mades are becoming more 
and more popular. The public seeks 
this type of candy for home con- 
sumption mostly. Manufacturing 
home-mades is primarily a retail 
business but wholesale manu factur- 
ers can add to the salability of many 
of their chocolate packages by the 
addition of a few home-made pieces. 
Many of the home-made assortments 
examined were fine candy but so 
often a number of the pieces were 
stale and sometimes really unfit to 
sat. Unusual care has to be taken 
in the manufacture of this type of 
candy. When putting out a package 
of this sort choose candies that carry 
well and will not dry out or become 
sour in a short time. It is generally 
recognized that a one-layer box 
works out better for this class of 
goods than a two-layer package. 

For some unaccountable reason, 
pocket packages and the small pack- 
ages selling from 10 to 30c have 
never seemed to make much of an 
impression upon the consumer. 
Many manufacturers have tried to 
introduce the so-called pocket pack- 
age but comparatively few have met 
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with any degree of success. About 
the only kinds that have sold, with 
any degree of success, have been 
small boxes of peppermints, cara- 
mels, and one or two other varieties. 


Easter Goods Not Up to Par 


Easter novelties and molded bar 
goods came up for discussion in 
April. Of course, these comprise a 
large part of the candy business but 
unless the manutacturer goes into a 
full line of Easter goods, it seldom 
pays to handle a few numbers. 
Moulded goods must be manufac- 
tured in a large way or there is little, 
if any, profit to be made on them. 
Some manufacturers have seemed of 
the opinion that as long as it is a 
moulded piece, it makes little differ- 
ence what they use in it. Some of 
the chocolate used in last Easter’s 
pieces could only be described as 
rank. Let’s hope this Easter, qual- 
ity will be given a little more consid- 
eration. 

Chocolate bars have been growing 
larger and larger and at the present 
writing, one wonders how some of 
the bars on the market can be sold 
for 5c. One of the largest houses 
has put out a 5c bar using the mould 
they formerly used for their 10c 
bar. The quality has not changed. 
We find a wide variety of half- 
pound cakes selling for 10c, 15¢ and 
20c. Many of these are of fairly 


good quality considering the price. _ 


Can it be kept up indefinitely ? Your 
guess is as good as ours. For our 
part, we can only see two paths open 
if this thing continues. One is 
marked “Reduced Quality;” the 
other “Bankruptcy.” 


Waning Market for High Priced 
Goods 


In our May and June issues, we 
featured fancy package goods sell- 
ing from $1.25 up to $2.00. With 
few exceptions, this high priced line 
has come to a standstill. After the 
coming Christmas we doubt if many 
high-priced packages will be avail- 
able. The less expensive boxes will 
be the best sellers for some time to 
come. Among these better packages 
we found a wide range of values. 
Some of those being marketed at 
that time were not even up to the 
dollar grade of merchandise. A 
package of this kind must be good 
or it will not last. The people who 
pay $1.50 or $2.00 for a pound of 
candy are very fussy and rightfully 
so. When spending that amount 
of money they want the finest candy. 





CANDY PASSES IN REVIEW 


This class of goods demands a large 
assortment, small pieces and excep- 
tionally fine centers. 

The July Candy Clinic was de- 
voted to Marshmallows. This candy 
delicacy was worked to death during 
the past year. Every little hole in 
the wall sold marshmallows of some 
sort, 5c to 25c packages. Transpar- 
ent packaging had a great deal to 
do with their popularity. The most 
common fault to be found with 
marshmallows generally was their 
lack of flavor. This piece of candy 
needs flavor and plenty of it. We 
found that the really good flavored 
marshmallow was the exception and 
not the rule. 


For August, we had hard candy. 
Every possible price prevailed and 
it is safe to say that only those who 
sold on quality and not on price were 
able to make any kind of a profit. 
Tell us if you can, how jars contain- 
ing up to 4 ounces of candy can sell 
at 10c, profitably. We should like 
to know. During the summer plas- 
tic goods seemed to have gained 
the popular favor. In view of this 
popularity, it is too bad more man- 
ufacturers didn’t take that oppor- 
tunity to inject a little more quality 
into their plastic goods. 


Good Market for Summer Goods 


The September Clinic was devoted 
to summer packages and summer 
candies. Full advantage of the po- 
tential market for summer goods 
has been recognized by but few. A 
cool, colorful and most inviting 
package can be produced for this 
type of goods. Pastel shades lend 
themselves admirably in creating the 
proper effect. Contents comprising 
crystal jellies, gums, cream wafers, 
a few pieces of wrapped caramels or 
chews, and several good hard candy 
pieces with perhaps a foiled choco- 
late peppermint make an excellent 
selection. One of the large manu- 
facturers does a big business during 
warm weather with three or four 
summer packages put up in one-half 
and one pound boxes. <A _ package 












of this type can be sold to the con- 
sumer at from 75 to 80 cents and at 
this price will return a good profit. 


Excellent Quality Bar and Penny 
Goods 


Bar goods came under our scru- 
tiny in the October issue. Plenty 
of things happened in the bar goods 
field during the year. Solid choco- 
late bars, both with almonds and 
plain, which sold at one time for 10c 
sold down to 5c. One very well 
known bar which formerly sold for 
10c now sells for a nickel and we 
understand it is being sold for as 
low as 56c per carton, possibly lower 
by now. Of course, we see prac- 
tically all bars including the best 
advertised ones being sold at 3 for 
10c. But there is this to be said in 
favor of the bar goods generally: 
while they are being sold cheaper by 
the manufacturer they are with very 
few exceptions, being made bigger 
and actually better. We fear, how- 
ever, that when the books are closed 
at the end of the year, red ink will 
be very much in demand. 

We went over penny goods and 
cordial cherries in November. As 
with the bar goods market, there 
have been great “goings-on” in the 
penny goods field as well. Hundred 
and twenty count goods have been 
selling at prices never before heard 
of. However, the same can be said 
about penny goods as was said of 
bar goods—the quality and size of 
the pieces have never been better. 

With cordial cherries selling in 
some cases as low as 25c a pound, 
we sometimes wonder what manu- 
facturers are using for money with 
which to buy their raw materials. 
One thing which seems to have been 
completely neglected in the making 
of cordial cherries is flavor. Some 
of those inspected were tasteless and 
some had not cordialed. Use a good 
cherry flavor in your fondant and 
your cordial cherries will be much 
improved. There is no secret about 
making a cordial; there are any 
number of “doctors” available which 
will produce a good cordial. 

In closing, all that can be said of 
1931 is that it was dedicated to price 
cutting, free goods, extra discounts 
and no profits. In that respect it 
was one grand success. But now 
that it is drawing to a close, let’s 
hope that this wild orgy will pass 
out with it and that 1932 will de- 
velop a saner industry dedicated to 
profit and not to volume at any 
price 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the 
candy industry. Each month he picks up at random a number of samples of representa- 
tive candies. This month he selects the outstanding item in each group examined during 
the past eleven months :* next month he will consider Holiday assortments. Each sample 
represents a bona fide purchase in the retail markets, so that any one of these samples may 
be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, toaether with ihe 


practical “prescriptions’ 


of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


1931 Clinic Selections 


Code 1E 31 
Assorted Candies—3 Ibs.—$1.00 


(Purchased in the lobby of an office 
building in Chicago, II.) 

Appearance of Box: Good fer this 
priced goods. 

Box: White. Full telescope, printed in 
red and green. Tied with red rib- 
bonzine. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
This box is made up of chocolates, 
bon bons and taffies. 

Chocolate Coatings: Milk, sweet and 
bittersweet. 

Bittersweet Coating— 

Gloss: Good 
Taste: Good. 
Strings: Plain. 


Centers— 
Chocolate Hand Roll Cream: 

Good. 
Vanilla Walnut Hand Ro!l Cream: 

Good. 


Maple Hand Roll Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cocoanut Hand Roll 
Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Hand Roll Cream: Good. 
Orange Hand Roll Cream: Good 
Vanilla Buttercream: Good. 
Milk Chocolate Coating— 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Strings: Plain. 
Centers— 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Nougat: Good. 
*Lack of space prevents a discussion 
of panned goods and salted nuts which 





was also scheduled for this issue. These 


will be commented on later. 








| This month’s Clinic is devoted to 
a selection of the outstanding pack- 
ages, bars and assortments which 
have been analysed during the past 
year by this department. From each 
class of confection examined we 
have endeavored to choose what, in 
our opinion, represented the best 
merchandise offered, taking into con- 
sideration the value for the money, 
quality, workmanship, and appear- 
ence. These have been chosen with 
absolute impartiality and a_ sincere 
effort has been made to consider 
every factor which might logically 
be considered a determining one. The 
various Clinic reports have been re- 
produced just as they have appeared 
in the original issues —Editor. | 





Sweet Chocolate— 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Strings: Plain. 
Centers— 
Stuffed Dates: Good. 
Wrapped Butterscotch Taffy: 


Good. 
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Eon Bons— 

Maple: Good. 

Pink Walnut Top: Cocoanut center; 

good. 

Green: Cocoanut; good. 

Remarks: This box at the price is one 
of the best ever examined by the 
Clinic. The quality of the candies 
was of the finest. The profit cer- 
tainly can not be great. In fact, this 
box is being sold too cheaply. 

The box described above con- 
tained an exceptionally fine assort- 
ment of candies. Certainly at the 
price of 3 Ihs. for $1.00 it was a 
good purchase. The fact that these 
special holiday packages sell for a 
comparatively low price offers the 
manufacturer a splendid opportunity 
to fill them with candy that is no 
credit to the industry. And a great 
many manufacturers have taken ad- 
vantage of that opportunity in the 
past. For that reason the above 
box, because of its value, its quality 
and its attractive appearance, is de- 
serving of distinction. 


Code 2F 31 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $1.00 
(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Extension type. Name in gold. 
Tied with silk cord. White trans- 
parent cellulose wrapper used. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
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THE MANUFACTURING 


Chocolate Coating: Milk. 

loss: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Strings: Plain. 

Centers: 

Almond and Date: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Had a coat of 

grain. 

Vanilla Cream, Almond Top: Good. 

Cream Almond: Good. 

Butterscotch: Partly grained. 

Molasses Cocoanut: Good. 

Foiled Peanut Taffy: Good. 

Maple Pecan Cream: Good. 

Pistachio Nougat: Good. 

Cream Cherry: Good. 

Cream Pineapple: Good. 

Lemon Cream: Good. 

Molasses Plantation: Good. 

Filbert Cluster: Good. 

Molasses Sponge: Good. 

Brazil Cream: Good. 

Caramallow: Good. 

Cocoanut Cream: Good. 

Filbert Cream: Good. 

Foiled Almond Glace: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest it be stated on the 
top of the box, that it contains milk 
chocolate assortment. Some people 
who do not care for milk chocolate, 
might be disappointed if they pur- 
chase this box. Suggest also that 
a liner be used and that something 
other than foiled pieces be used for 
topping. In all cheap boxes foiled 
pieces are resorted to to lend “ele- 
gance.” A few too many cream cen- 
ters were used. Use more of the 
hard and chewy centers. Creams are 
not popular in dollar boxes. 

In quality, packing and appear- 
ance, as well as variety of assort- 
ment, the above package was out- 
standing. Certainly if the candy 
makers cannot turn out a top notch 
box of chocolates for a dollar a 
pound at the present prices of raw 
materials there is something wrong. 
At his price flavors, nuts and in fact 
all raw materials should be of the 
best. Some large manufacturers 
can well afford to check up on their 
dollar boxes as any number of them 
are open to criticism from the stand- 
point of the inferior quality of their 
package. The variety of an assort- 
ment should be weighed carefully. 
The average consumer who pays a 
dollar for a box of candy does not 
want an assortment consisting of 50 
per cent creams. 

Code 3B 31 

Home Made Candies—1 Lb., 80c 

(Purchased in a manufacturer's retail 
store in Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Stock box, white; band and name 
printed in gold. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
All pieces in place and well packed. 

Contents: 


Vanilla Marshmallow Caramels: 
Good. 


Brazil Mallow: Good. 

Cocoanut Paste: Good. 

— ee Jelly Marshmallow: 
700d, 

Green Crystallized Jelly Marshmal- 
low: Good. 

Sprinkle Marshmallow: Good. 

Orange Crystallized Jelly Marshmal- 
low: Good. 

Paper Cup of Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Green Pistachio Nougat: Good. 

Cocoanut Bonbons: Good. 

Pecan Top Chocolate Caramel: Good. 

Fruit Nougat: Good. 

Caramel and Nougat: Good. 

Vanilla Fudge: Good. 

Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Pecan Top Marshmallow: A little 
dry. 

Mint Turkish Paste: Good. 

Almond Covered Nougat: Good. 


Remarks: This is 2 good home-made 
assortment at the price of 80c. 


The making of a home-made as- 
sortment for the wholesale trade is 
not an easy matter. This type of 
candy must be made right in the 
first place, carefully packed and kept 
in good condition at all times. If 
these considerations are not adhered 
to, the life of the package will be 
comparatively short. The above 
package priced at 80c was undoubt- 
edly the outstanding one in this 
group. 


Code 3S 31 


Panned Malted Milk Pieces— 
34 Ozs., 5e 
(Purchased in a drug store in Chicago, 
Ill.) 


Appearance of Package: Novel and 
different. This container is made of 
cardboard in the shape of a tube. 
Printed in red and blue. 

Contents: Balls of maited milk, panned 
with milk chocolate. A very tasty 
combination. 

Panning: Well done. 

Remarks: This is a distinctly new piece 
among 5c sellers and should enjoy a 
successful sale. 

This piece was selected because 
in addition to being of fine quality 
it was also new and different from 
the average confection. One of the 
most difficult things in connection 
with the candy business, it would 
seem, is to devise a piece which is 
out of the ordinary. With certain 
types of health candies so popular, 
it would seem the ideal time to push 
a piece of this kind. 

Code 4F 31 

Easter Confections—2 Ozs., 20c 

(Purchased in a speciaity shop in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Flat 
telescope box, printed with Easter 
scene. Tied with lavender ribbon- 
zine. 

Contents: 5 chocolate moulded pieces 
foiled and 3 crystallized cream eggs. 
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CONFECTIONER 


Chocolate: Sweet. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Cream Eggs: Good. 


Remarks: This is a novel Easter pack- 
age and cheap at the price of 20c. 
This package of Easter confec- 

tions which we have selected, was 
very well planned and contained the 
right kind of pieces for this type 
of box. Of course, there are many 
such boxes packed for the Easter 
trade but few of them appear to be 
particularly well planned; the size 
of the package seems to be the main 
consideration. Goods put up care- 
lessly are usually found very much 
out of place when the package is 
opened. Careful consideration as 
to how the contents of the package 
will “ride” should be given to all 
packages but especially to the Easter 
goods type of package. 


Code 4W31 
Egg Novelty—60 Grams, 35c 


Made in Germany. 

(Purchased at a railroad terminal in 
New York City.) 

The most unique Easter novelty exam- 
ined by the Clinic for some time. It 
is a regular hen’s egg drained of 
yolk and white, through a small hole 
and then filled with sweet chocolate 
filbert paste. The egg is hand painted 
in colors. A small gold seal covers 
the hole through which the egg was 
drained. (See Eric Lehman’s com- 
ments.) 

Filbert Chocolate Paste: Sweet and of 
good taste. 

Remarks: This is without doubt one 
of the outstanding Easter novelties 
of the year. 

This item was selected because of 
its novelty and the fine quality of 
its chocolate. The price is not high 
when one considers that the egg 
shell had to be carefully painted by 
hand, although at first glance it 
might seem expensive to some. 

Code 5 B31 

Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $2.00 

(Purchased in confectionery store in 
Newark, N. J.) 

Appearance of Package: Rich looking 
and very attractive. 

Box: Two layers. Gold and brown 
flower design. 

Appearance of box on opening: Good. 
A small gold box in the center con- 
tributed much to the appearance of 
the top layer. 

Chocolate Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers: 

Coffee Cream: Very good. 

Triple Almond: Good. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 
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Brazil: Good. 
Nut Butterscotch: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Parfait: Good. 
Molasses and Chocolate Fudge: 
Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Cocoanut Cream: Good. 
Peanut Butter Hard Candy Piece: 
Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Small Bar Contained Miniature Choco- 
lates. 
Blanched Almond Half Dipped: 
Good. 
Molasses and Fudge: Good. 
Green Almond Paste: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Filbert: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Pistachio Top Cream: Good. 
Orange Peel: Good. 
Chocolate Parfait: Good. 
Orange Cream: A little off taste: 
rancid. 
Coffee Cream: Good. 
Molasses Cream: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 
Buttercream: Good. 
Pistachio Nougat: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Lemon Hard Candy Sponge: Good. 
Peanut Butter Straw: Good. 
Marshmallow: Good. 
Sponge: Good. 
Cherry Fruit: Good. 
Ginger Fruit: Good 


Bottom Layer 
Molasses Sponge: Good. 
Chocolate Parfait: Good. 


Pistachio Cream: Good. 
Cordial Cherry: Good. 


Cream Walnut: Good. 

Mallow Fudge: Good. 

Butterscotch and Fudge: Good. 

Lime Nut Jelly: Good. 

Orange Cream: A trifle rancid. 

Maple Walnut Marshmallow: Good. 
Assortment: Exceptionally good. 
Remarks: This box of candy is with- 

out a doubt one of the best ever 
examined by the Ciinic. Everything 
about it was of the finest. The 
goods were well made, well dipped, 
packed well and the package itself 
bespoke quality. If this isn’t one of 
the fastest sellers in its class, we cer- 
tainly miss our guess. 

The selection of the outstanding 
fancy package should have been a 
task requiring discrimination and 
careful judgment but such was not 
the case. It is surprising the num- 
ber of packages of chocolate re- 
ceived and examined by the Clinic 

 ) which failed to come up to even 

moderate standards. The package 
above stood out far and above the 
others in this class. The entire 
make-up was excellent. The box 
itself was different and so was the 
manner of packing. The quality and 
variety of the assortment was of the 
best. The orange flavor was the one 
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bad spot in the box but this has un- 

doubtedly been remedied. It is sel- 

dom we come across a package as 
uniformly good as this one. 

Code 6K 31 
Marshmallows—10 Ozs., 14c 
(Purchased in a department store in 

San Francisco, Calif.) 

Red folding box, printed in white and 
yellow. Wrapped in wax paper. The 
marshmallows were colored pink. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: No flavor could be tasted. 

Remarks: These marshmallows were 
reasonably priced and were well 
made. Suggest a better flavor or 
more flavor be used so that it can 
be tasted. A marshmallow without 
flavor is a poor eating piece of candy. 
This package of marshmallows 

was best of those examined. In 

this group good flavor was notice- 
ably lacking in the majority of sam- 
ples. Perhaps they are being sold 
too cheaply to permit the use of 
enough flavor to give them a pleas- 
ing taste. 

Code 6P 31 
Fudge Bar—1%% Ozs., 5c 

(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapped in 
transparent celiulose, printed in white. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Center of Fudge: 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a small chocolate- 
covered fudge bar but of very good 
quality. Suggest the bar be made 
to look larger. 

We find all kinds of fudge bars 
on the market but very few really 
good ones. This bar was well made 
and tasted like the real old-fashioned 
fudge. It was smaller than most 
bars of this type but the quality 
more than made up for that. 

Code 6R 31 
Assorted Caramels—!, Lb., 50c 

(Purchased in a retail store in San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White, one layer, printed in black 
and gold and tied with rose ribbon- 
zine. An attractive package! 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Caramels were not wrapped, cups 
being used. 

Caramels: 

Plain Vanilla: Good. 

Marshmallow Vanilla: Good. 

Brazil Vanilla: Good. 

Chocolate Plain Vanilla: Good. 

Chocolate Brazil: Good. 

Chocolate Marshmallow: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good box of cara- 

mels but high priced at $1 per pound. 


Our selection as the best box of 
caramels examined is the one pre- 
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sented above. While it seemed high- 

priced at $1.00 per pound the qual- 

ity and packing were of the finest. 

Caramels are a good eating candy 

when properly made but in most 

cases they are not well made and 
few of them taste as though they 
contain cream. Now and then we 
do run across an exceptionally good 
caramel and the above is one such 
example. 

Code 8D 31 

Hard Candy Twists—2'4 Ozs., 15c¢ 

(Purchased in a retail candy store in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 

Appearance of Jar: Very good; oval 
shaped jar with vacuum top and 
gold seal. Jar contained small twist 
sticks; only three sticks broken. 
Colors: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Workmanship: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Remarks: The workmanship on these 
twists was exceptionally good. This 
class of goods is a slow producer. 
There can hardly be any profit to 
the manufacturer at the price of 
15c if sold through a jobber. 

This jar of hard candy twists was 
exceptionally well made. The fin- 
ish and flavors were especially good. 
It is a difficult matter to pack can- 
dies of this type in a manner which 
will prevent their breaking in ship- 
ment. These, however, were in good 
condition and made a fine looking 
jar of hard candy. Considering the 
high percentage of scrap and broken 
twists resulting during the process 
of manufacture we wonder how a 
profit can be made at this price of 
15c. 

Code 9A 31 

Cocoanut Bonbons—1 Lb., 29c 
(Purchased in a chain drug store in 

New London, Conn.) 

Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: One layer: printed in yellow, 
with a design of cocoanuts; window 
of transparent cellulose. 

Bonbons: White, yellow, pink, choco- 
late and orange. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Colors: Too bright. 

Coating: Good. 

Centers: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good box of cocoa- 
nut bonbons and_ inexpensively 
priced. A trifle more flavor could be 
used in the jackets. This is one of 
the best cocoanut bonbons examined 
by the Clinic this year. 

This box of cocoanut bonbons 
was one of the first of its kind ex- 
amined by the Clinic. The packing 
and general get-up of the box was 
very good. As a rule bonbons of 
any kind that are not crystallized do 
not last long. The conditions of 
these, however, was exceptionally 
good as was also the quality. 
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Code 9X 31 
Summer Assortment—1 Lb., 59c 

(Purchased in a retail confectionery 
store in Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two laver full telescope, bundle 
wrapped; color, blue; name in gold. 
Wrapped in transparent cellulose. 
Seasonable and attractive. 2 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 

Contents: 

Crystallized Bonbons: Good. 

Crystallized Cream Heart: Good. 

Gum Drops: Good. 

Wrapped Caramels: Good. 

Wrapped Nougat Caramels: Good. 

Cocoanut and Caramel: Good. 

Wrapped Nougat: Good. 

Licorice Gum Oblongs: Good. 

Crystallized Green Leaf: Good. 

Caramel Whirl: Good. 

Milk Chocolates: 

Coating: Good. 

Centers: Good. 

Peanut Cluster: Good. 
Marshmallow: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cocoanut: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 

Dark Chocolate: 

Pistachio Cream: Good. 

Peppermint Creams: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very good box of 
Summer Candies for the price of 
59c. Suggest a liner be used. 

It was evident that much care and 
thought had been devoted to this 
box which is our selection from 
among the summer packages exam- 
ined. It was well planned, the candy 
was of the right type for hot weather 
and it was well made. Great care 
should be exercised in the selection 
of candies to go into a hot weather 
package for if they do not stand up 
the purpose of the package is de- 
feated. 

Code 10S 31 

Chocolate Sponge—!, Oz., 2c 
(Purchased at a candy stand in New 

York City.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed {oil 
wrapper. 

Chocolate Coating: Fair. 

Center: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good size and like 
wise a good eating bar. Costs have 
to be figured very closely to derive 
any profit from this bar. 

This bar at 2c was somewhat bet- 
ter than the general run of 2c bars. 
It was well made and of good taste. 
It also had a good looking foil wrap- 
per which contributed toward its 
selection. 

Code 10Y 31 
Penuchi Bar—1*4, Ozs., 5c 

(Purchased in a retail candy store in 
Boston, Mass.) ; 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Bar wrapped 
in foil with red band, printed in 
silver. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Center: 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This bar is well made and 
of good quality; neatly put up. 

The above bar was selected be- 
cause of its very fine quality and 
attractive wrapper which was dif- 
ferent from the general line of bars. 

Code 10I 31 

Children’s Package—1 Lb., 75c 
(Purchased in manufacturer's retail 

store in San Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer; kiddie scene in colors 
on top. 

Appearance of Box on Open'ng: Liner 
of box had children’s poems printed 
on it. Good. 

Contents: 

Butterscotch taffies, wrapped in wax 

papers: Good. 

Solid milk chocolate pieces: Good. 

Solid dark chocolate animals: Good. 

Milk chocolate marshmallows: Good. 

Dark Chocolate Marshmallows: 

Good. 

Assorted opera gum drops: Good. 

Molasses puffed rice: Good. 

Butterscotch small balls: Good. 

Hard candy pops: Good. 

Hard candy sticks: Good. 

Remarks: This kiddie box was well! 
packed and the assortment was good. 
Box was well thought out. Suggest 
some novelty for kiddies be put in 
box. 

We find a great number of kiddie 
boxes on the market but it seems in 
this field almost anything gets by. 
This box, however, was very well 
planned, well packed and of fine 
quality. 

Code 11B 31 

Cordial Cherries 4% Lb., 75c 
(Purchased in a retail drug store in 

Oakland, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, full telescope; wh‘te 
printed in gold and green, with spray 
of red cherries. Neat and attractive. 
Wrapped in transparent cellulose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Ver 
good. Cherries wrapped in gold foil 
and well packed. 

Chocolate Coating: Milk; good. 

Center: Cordial; good but lacked flavor 

Cherry: Good. 

Remarks: This chocolate cherry is well 
made; complete cordial, but lacked 
flavor. Suggest a good cherry flavor 
be used in the cordial. This will also 
give the cherry more flavor. 


We consider the above box of 
cordial cherries the best of those 
examined because it made a better 
appearance, the packing was good 
and the cherries possessed some 
flavor, which most of the others 


lacked. 
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Code 11H 31 

Peanut Butter Taffy Rar—2 for Ic 
(Purchased in Chicago. II.) 
Appearance of Pieces: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: A good eating penny num- 

ber. 

Considering this was a 2 for le 
item, these peanut butter taffy bars 
were our choice in this group. They 
were very well made and had a 
pleasing taste. 

Code 11U 31. 

Candy Corn—1', Ozs., 5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Folding carton with Cellophane win- 

dow. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good 

Color: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good candy corn 
but a trifle high priced at 1% ozs, 


for oc. 

Although a little high priced, this 
candy was selected from this group 
as outstanding because of the way 
it was made and the fact that it was 
different. 


Chemicolloid Laboratories 
Appoint Schiller 
"T'HE Schiller Engineering Co., of 1605 
Co.lingwood Avenue, Detroit, has been 
appointed to represent the Chemicolloid 
Laboratories of New York in the terri- 
tories of Michigan, Northern Ohio and 
Northern Indiana. Mr. E. H. Schiller, 
formerly in charge of the Cleveland office 
of the J. H. Day Company, owns and 
operates the Schiller Engineering Com- 
pany. He has had much technical and 
practical experience in plant layout work 
in the process industries and is therefore 
conversant with the various problems to 
which the Co!loid Mill may be success- 
fully adopted. 


New Industrial Marketing 
and Research Organiza- 
tion Formed 


HE formation of a new type of ser- 

vice organization to facilitate the mar- 
keting of industrial products, to be known 
as Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, 
has just been announced. The members 
of this organization are all well known 
in many branches of industry, engineer- 
ing and science. Their plan is to fur- 
nish manufacturers with a complete sales 
research, advertising and publicity ser- 
vice, based on their experience in the 
promotion and sales of chemicals, elec- 
trical equipment, machinery, scientific ap- 
paratus, and other lines. 

Among the services to be rendered are: 
the determination of markets, evaluated 
for consumption and profit; the deter- 
mination of salesmen’s needs; the organ- 
ization of sales record systems; the 
p'anning and execution of magazine and 
direct-mail advertising; patent surveys, 
and the preparation of manufacturers’ 
exhibits, etc. The offices of the com- 
pany will be at 191 West 10th Street, 
New York City. 
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TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


THe following list of trade-marks 
published in the Patent Office 
Gasette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reporied to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
— Building, Washington, 
2..¢ 

Manefituvers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by law 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 


of opposition. 





FLEERS BUBBLE BALL, THE 
BALL O° CANDY WITH A HEART 
OF GUM, chewing gum comprising a 
core of chewing gum with a thin 
coating or covering of hard candy. Use 
claimed since Sept. 18, 1930. Frank H. 
Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATURO NUT, candy bars. Use 
claimed since Oct. 20, 1930, by Naturo 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

FUNY FROSTYS, candies or con- 
fections of the frozen-sucker type. Use 
claimed since Feb. 1, 1931, by Funy 
Frosty, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Intersecting vertical and horizontal 
lines colored green, candy, nuts and 
candied and salted nuts. Use claimed 
since May 19, 1931, by Consolidated 
Confections, Inc., Chicago, Ill. . 

YAMA YAMA, candy, rock candy 
syrup, etc. Use claimed since April 1, 
‘031. Oelerich & Berry Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Low Priced Confections 
Make Favorable Showing 


N the latest analysis of Confectionery 

Distribution reported on recently by the 
Department of Commerce, 5 and 10c pack- 
ages of chocolates and other candies, ex- 
cluding bars, were produced in greater 
volume and to a greater value in 1930 
than in preceding years. These low 
priced handy packages represent, how- 
ever, only about 4% of the total confec- 
tionery output of the industry. — per 
cent of total sales of each type ¢f con- 
fectionery remained about the same in 
1930 as in 1929, the report reveals. 

It shows further that the 1930 aver- 
age prices for plain and fancy goods, 
chocolate, bulk confectionery and penny 
goods remained nearly identical with 
those of 1929. 

The production of chocolate moulded 
bars and chocolate covered bars retailing 


OSAY KERNEL, candy. Use 
claimed since Sept. 3, 1931, by D. Gold- 
enberg, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MINTCICLES, candy. Use claimed 
since Sept. 16, 1931, by Beech-Nut 
Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 

TECO TWINS, sweet chocolate. 
Use claimed since Aug. 18, 1931, by 
Massachusetts Chocolate Co., Boston 
and Roxbury, Mass. 


JAMES’ SEALED, confections— 
namely, candies. Use claimed since 
May 24, 1929, by James’, Inc., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

QUALITY DOUGHNUTS and 
seal, doughnuts. Use claimed since 
May 7, 1931. Joe Lowe Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RAFFA’S ICE CREAM CONFEC- 
TION, and picture of girl, ice cream 
confection. Use claimed since March, 
1931, by Carmelo Raffa, Bakerton, Pa. 

YUMA VALLEY MADE, and pic- 
ture of girl, ice cream, ices, chocolate- 
coated ice cream. Use claimed since 
January, 1927, by Yuma Valley Cream- 
ery Co., Yuma, Ariz. 

LITTLE BUSTER, popping corn 
and seasoning for popcorn. Use claimed 
since 1914 on popping corn and 1929 
for seasoning for popcorn. The Albert 
Dickinson Co., Chicago, Ill. 

MAN in cavalier style dress, candies. 
Use claimed since Nov. 17, 1930. Fish- 
back Candies, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SNOCANE, sugar. Use _ claimed 
since Aug. 10, 1931, by Ohio Sugar 
Co., Ottawa, Ohio. 

RAISIN CRISP CO., candy, pop- 
corn and raisin confection. Use claimed 
since March 1, 1931. Raisin Crisp Co., 
Chicago, II. 

BUNGALOW BAR, ice cream. Use 
claimed since June, 1931, by Bungalow 
Sales Corp., New York, N. Y 

Parallel brown and_ green lines 
candy. Use claimed since June 1, 1927, 
by The Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, Ill 


in most cases for a price in the neighbor- 
hood of 5c showed an increase in the 
poundage produced, although the total 
value was somewhat less. These two 
classes together represent more than a 
third of the total production of confec- 
tionery. The increases for confectionery 
put up in small packages was accom- 
panied by decreases in both quantity and 
value for all classes of larger packages 
and for both bulk chocolate and other 
bulk confectionery, bars and penny goods. 

Taking the industry as a_ whole, the 
candy sold by confectioners last year in 
the United States was about 2% less than 
the quantity sold in 1929. The total 
value declined by 7.7%, while sales on 
a poundage basis decreased 1.8%. When 
taken in connection with general business 
conditions and the unfavorable weather 
of last year, these figures are viewed as a 
very favorable showing for the industry. 

The average price per pound for all 
confectionery dropped from 0.219 in 1929 
to 0.206 in 1930 with the per capita con- 
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CITRUS CHOCS, chocolate-covered 
citrus fruits. Use claimed since Jan. 
15, 1931, by Blanche Mason, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

BIRDS, SOMETHING TO SING 
ABOUT, custard powder. Use claimed 
since March 25, 1929, by Alfred Bird 
& Sons, Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 

POLAR-PAK, ice cream. Use 
claimed since July 10, 1931. The 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

SWEETS OF GRETA, candy, can- 
died nuts, bonbons, etc. Use claimed 
since Sept. 3, 1930, by G. Jaeger et Cie, 
New York, N. Y. 

KRISPEE KRACKS, buttered pop- 
corn, candied popcorn, salted peanuts. 
Use claimed since Aug. 8, 1931, by 
Carroll J. Rogers, doing business as 
Krispee Kracks Shop, Lakewood, Ohio. 

CELLO-SEALED, salt water taffy. 
Use claimed since Aug. 15, 1931, by 
James, Inc., Atlantic City, N. J. 

BILLIE MAE’S rere 
HEALTH CANDY, candy. Use 
claimed since April 1, 1931. Honey- 
crisp Health Candy Co., Chicago, III. 

TOASTY HIMSELF, nuts, candy 
bars and candy. Use claimed since 
Sept. 18, 1931. Helen B. Iliff, doing 
business as Toasty Nut Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

FREE WHEELING, candy and 
licorice. Use claimed since Sept. 1, 
1931. National Licorice Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

MABAY and design, sugar and mo- 
lasses. Use claimed since March 1, 
1931. Compania Azucarera_ Central 
Mabay, Habana, Cuba. 

THE GREEN LINE, candy, nuts 
in the shell and plan shelled, candied 
and salted nuts. Use claimed since 
May, 19; 1931. Consolidated Confec- 
tions, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

KING KERN-L, and design, salted 
nuts. Use claimed since March 1, 1930, 
by Sovereign Food Co., Newark, N. J. 


sumption on a poundage basis decreasing 
from 12.94 in 1929 to 12.59 in 1930. 

While the sales to various types of 
confectionery outlets, with the exception 
of independent retailers, bear approxi- 
mately the same relationship to the total 
as in former years, fair gains are noted 
for the jobbers and the chain stores. 
Sales to independent retailers fell off. As 
to the interstate movement of confec- 
tionery, there is some evidence of an ap- 
parent tendency toward the concentration 
of sales in the state of manufacture. The 
movement in the other direction which 
has been evident in previous surveys ap- 
pears to have been halted. 

These facts, which are of vital interest 
to the confectionery industry, are brought 
out in the “Fourth Annual Survey of 
Confectionery Distribution in the United 
States, 1929 to 1930,” which has just been 
released by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce under whose auspices the 
survey was conducted. 
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Fred R. Hayward 


N November 23rd, Mr. Fred 

R. Hayward, president of the 
New England Confectionery Com- 
pany, passed away at his home in 
Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, 
after an illness of several months. 
He was 58 years old at the time of 
his death. 


Mr. Hayward, devoted his entire 
business life to the confectionery in- 
dustry. Following his graduation 
from Chauncey Hall School in 1892, 
he joined the staff of Fobes, Hay- 
ward & Co., of which company his 
father was president and one of the 
incorporators. In 1901, this com- 
pany combined with Chase & Com- 
pany and Wright & Moody to form 
the New England Confectionery 
Company. Mr. Hayward became 
factory manager and was later made 
vice-president, following the retire- 
ment of Mr. Frank E. Clark. In 
1923 he was chosen president. 


As one of Newton’s outstanding 
citizens, he was very actively en- 
gaged in welfare work. He was a 
director and trustee of several other 
enterprises. In addition to being a 
life member of the Boston Univer- 
sity Club, he was a member of the 
New England Confectioners’ Club, 
the Boston Athletic Association, 
Dalhousie Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
and the Brae Burn Country Club. 
Mr. Hayward is survived by his 
wife. 

There could be no greater monu- 
ment to his memory than the mag- 
nificent modern plant of the New 
England Confectionery Company in 
Cambridge, the building of which 
was made necessary and possible 
through the tremendous growth of 
the company whose destinies he had 
a large share in shaping. 
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George P. Ziegler 


George P. Ziegler, former vice-presi- 
dent of the George Ziegler Co., Mil- 
waukee, died at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Don Reinertsen, November 
27, 1931. 

_Mr. Ziegler, who was the oldest son 
of George Ziegler, founder of the 
Ziegler Candy Company, joined his 
father in the candy business years ago. 
After he retired as vice-president he 
managed the wholesale distribution in 
Milwaukee. 

He is survived by two sons, Frank 
and George A. Ziegler, two daughters, 
and two brothers, Frank and Andrew 
I. Ziegler. 
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Merrell With M. M. & R. 
AGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, 


INC., manufacturers and impor- 
ters of essential oils, aromatic chemi- 
cals and basic flavoring materials, have 
announced the appointment of Mr. 
C. W. Merrell to their sales staff as 
special representative traveling in the 
states of Ohio and Michigan and in 
parts of Canada. 

Mr. Merrell is well-known to the 
wholesale drug and manufacturing 
trade throughout the United States 
through his former connections. He 
was at one time general manager of 
the Fort Worth division of the South- 
western Drug Corp., and for many 
years was vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the J. W. Merrell Drug Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. A. Belknap Foster, senior sales 
representative of the M. M. & R. or- 
ganization, who previously covered Mr. 
Merrell’s allotted territory, will now 
concentrate his efforts in the state of 
New York. 





Chocolate Company Offers 
Relief for Needy 


HE Klein Chocolate Company of Eliz- 

abethtown, Pennsylvania, recognizing 
the dire needs of many of that city’s un- 
employed, came forward in a public spir- 
ited way with an unqualified offer of 
immediate assistance to all those in their 
community in need of food, clothing or 
fuel. Ina full page advertisement under 
the heading, “May We Help You?” 
which appeared in the local newspapers, 
the Klein company made this announce- 
ment: 

“If there is a man, woman or child re- 
siding in the borough limits of Elizabeth- 
town, who is in need of food, fuel or 
clothing, we will be glad if you will either 
come to our office or write us a letter 
and make known your wants. We will 
see that you are quickly supplied and the 
whole transaction will be kept confidential 
between you and us. This is not charity, 
it’s our duty.” 





Candy Manufacturer of Japan 
Again Visiting U. S. 
R. YOSHIICHI MORI, president 


of the Niitaka Seikwa Confection- 
ery Company of Tokyo, Japan, is at 
present in this country on a visit which 
will extend over the coming holidays. 
Mr. Mori visited the offices of The 
Manufacturing Confectioner in com- 
pany with his interpreter, Mr. M. Fu- 
jiyama. When he visited these offices 
over a year ago he was interested in 
the possibilities of manufacturing chew- 
ing gum in Japan. Since that time he 
has gone into this phase of the con- 
fectionery business quite intensively 
and the results have been most gratify- 
ing. Prior to his advent into this busi- 
ness, no Japanese manufacturer had 
undertaken the production of chewing 
gum. A number of smaller producers 
have sprung up in the meantime, at- 
tracted to this field no doubt as a 
result of Mr. Mori’s success. 
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DETECTION OF ADDED LECI- 
THIN IN CHOCOLATE PROD- 
UCTS—A 14-page pamphlet describ- 
ing a method for the detection of leci- 
thin in cacao products based upon papers 
prepared by W. O. Winkler and J. W. 
Sale of the Food Control Laboratory, 
Food & Drug Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is a re- 
print from the November, 1931, issue of 
the Journal of the Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists. Copies 
available through the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

CONFECTIONERY DISTRIBU- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1929-1930—The fourth annual survey of 
candy distribution in the United States 
conducted by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce is now available. Copies 
may be had upon request. 

PUTTING PUNCH IN YOUR 
CANDY SALES—A sales portfolio de- 
signed to assist the candy salesman in 
conveying to the dealer the merchandis- 
ing value of sales boards. Issued by the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Copies on request. 

DODGE & OLCOTT PRICE LIST 
FOR NOVEMBER-DECEMBER— 
52 pages of prices and other reference 
material is now available to the trade 
through their New York office, 180 Va- 
rick Street. Copies free on request. 

UNGERER CATALOGUE AND 
WHOLESALE PRICE LIST FOR 
FALL OF 1931—This new catalogue 
is attractively arranged for the ready 
convenience of the trade and features this 
company’s full line of essential oils, per- 
fumes and flavoring materials. A num- 
ber of new specialties are listed and de- 
scribed for the first time. These include 
the synthetic aromatic chemicals of M. 
Naef & Co., of Geneva, Switzerland, and 
the natural floral products of Charabot 
& Company of Grasse, France. Copies 
free on request. 

GENERAL INFORMATION ON 
PECANS—tTris bulletin recently is- 
sued by The Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce covers the production, distribution 
and consumption of pecans in the United 
States together with their uses and prices 
during recent years. It also lists the 
available sources of information on pe- 
cans. Copies free on request. 





Puritan Products Begin Pro- 
duction 


It is reported that the Puritan Candy 
Company, Milwaukee, will again start op- 
erations under the name of the Puritan 
Products Company. Mr. I. J. Rosen- 
berg, president of the Liberty State Bank 
of Milwaukee, is taking over the busi- 
ness. Mr. W. L. Boyd is to be general 
manager. The company will manufacture 
a general line of candy. 
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National Confectioners’ 





Association 


Holds Executive Committee Meeting 
in Chicago, December 7 and 8. 


Plans for resistance of any effort by 
Congress to impose an excise tax on 
candy, as a relief measure for the treas- 
ury deficit, were discussed in a two- 
day meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation in Chicago December 7 and 8. 

Among other matters considered 
were the heavy imports of Russian 
candy, and plans for the candy indus- 
try’s exhibit at Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition (1933 World's 
Fair). 

The committee asserted that it would 
vigorously resist a tax on candy if it 
is included in the income tax bill being 
drafted for the Treasury Department 
by the ways and means committee of 
the House. Congressman Bachrach of 
New Jersey has recommended that 
such a tax on candy be included in the 
bill. 

Since no hearing is held until after 
the bill has been dafted, the N. C. A. 
committee is waiting to see whether a 
candy tax is included. 

“Many favorable replies have been 
received from the letters disapproving 
the tax sent to congressmen and sena- 
tors by members of the association 
upon our recommendation,” said Secre- 
tary Walter C. Hughes. 

Concerning the Russian candy which 
has been flooding the American mar- 
ket, no relief has come from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or tariff as a 
control over the vast tonnage being 
shipped into this country and sold at 
low prices. The executive committee 
is therefore investigating possibilities 
of an embargo restricting imports of 
this candy. 

“While we don’t expect any immed- 
iate relief for candy alone,” Mr. 
Hughes said, “we think that it is prob- 
able that Congress will take some ac- 
tion relative to placing an embargo on 
all Russian imports.” 

At a luncheon with officials of the 
Century of Progress Exposition, the 
N. C. A. executives discussed possible 
preparations for the exhibition of a 
model candy factory to show the pub- 
lic how candy is made under ideal con- 
ditions. An estimate of the cost of 
such an exhibit to represent the indus- 
try is now being made by Secretary 
Hughes, and it is hoped that the proj- 
ect can be put over. 

Among other things, the committee 
decided to continue the information de- 
partment of the association headquar- 
ters, which has been disseminating 
news and information about the candy 
industry and its products to news- 
papers and periodicals of the country. 
The purpose is to aid in the proper 
education of the public on candy’s 
value as a healthful food, and to draw 
attention to its popularity throughout 
the various seasons of the year. 

Executive members present at the 
meeting were: President. A. E. Sander, 
York Caramel Candy Co., York, Pa.; 
vice-president, Walter L. Hardie, Har- 





die Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary- 
treasurer, Walter C. Hughes, Chicago; 
John H. Ballweg, Novia Candy Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chas. C. Chase, 
Chase Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Harry Dangerfield, Reymer & Broth- 
ers, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Deane M. 
Freeman, F. H. Roberts Co., Boston, 
Mass.; J. M. Gleason, Wm. Schrafft & 
Sons Corp., Boston, Mass.; Carl L. 
Graeser, National Candy Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; John A. Gurley, Gurley 
Candy Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Porter 
King, King Candy Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas; J. H. Wilson, Pan Confection 
Factory, Chicago. 

The next N. C. A. annual convention 
will be held in Atlantic City at the 
Civic Auditorium the week of May 23, 
1932. 





Mr. Kedzierski Visits Chicago 


Completing his several months’ tour of 
the country in the application of the Dis- 
tribution Cost Study of Manufacturing 
Confectioners, S. L. Kedzierski, Assist- 
ant Chief Business Specialist of the Mer- 
chandising Research Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce spent the first 
week in December calling on candy man- 
ufacturers of Chicago and the Mid-West 
area. 

Mr. Kedzierski’s activities at each plant 
have been in an advisory capacity to as- 
sist manufacturers to set up a cost con- 
trol method in connection with their cost 
system in production and distribution. 

“In applying this,” Mr. Kedzierski told 
the MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, “‘it 
will enable the manufacturer to ascertain 
the profitableness of his territory and 
customers, as well as the items which 
he makes. 

“When the manufacturer, builds up his 
cost system so that he can trace every 
element of cost, it will be one of the most 
important moves toward avoiding un- 
economical practices and prevent disas- 
trous price- cutting: in the industry,” Mr. 
Kedzierski said. “When each manufac- 
turer has analyzed his business from the 
staandpoint of both production and dis- 
tribution, it will enable him to concen- 
trate on profitable territories and items 
showng the highest profit margins.” 

Organized application of the principles 
developed by the cost survey has been 
under way for some time in New York, 
New England, and more recently among 
the candy manufacturers of Pennsylvania, 
California, Georgia, Tennessee, and now 
the mid-west. 

The method of cost analysis referred 
to by Mr. Kedzierski is contained in the 
publication “Distribution Cost Problems 
of Manufacturing Confectioners,” de- 
veloped from the Department of Com- 
merce study of the operations of seven 
representative manufacturers. Copies of 
the report, known as “Distribution Cost 
Study No. 10,” can be obtained for 10 
cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C, or from the 
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District Office of the Bureau of Fereign 
and Domestic Commerce in principal 
cities. 


W.C. S. A. Meets in Chicago 


A large attendance is expected at the 
three-day gathering of the Western Con- 
fectionery Salesman’s Association seven- 
teenth annual convention in Chicago, at 
the Palmer House, December 15-16-17. 


The Annual Manufacturers’ Luncheon, 
attended by candy manufacturers as in- 
vited guests of the association, will be 
held at 12:30 Tuesday noon, Dec. 15 

President C. Ray Franklin, Kansas 
City, will preside over the convention. 
Nominated for next year’s presidency 
are Lon Bencini, Chicago, and W. B. 
Durgin of Detroit. 








W. C. A. Meets in Coronado, 
California 


The annual convention of the Western 
Confectioners’ Association will be held at 
Coronado, Calif., on January 25-26-27-28, 
1932. Convention headquarters will be at 
the Coronado Hotel. 

B. G. Showley, of San Diego, Calif., 
is president of the association. 





1932 A. R. C. Convention 


The sixteenth annual Associated Re- 
tail Confectioners convention will be 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., May 3lst, June 
Ist and 2nd, at the Statler Hotel. Harry 
Bierman of Buffalo is a member of the 
executive committee and is making the 
local arrangements. 


Henry Heide 


One of the best known and greatly 
respected pioneers was lost to the candy 
industry in the passing of Henry Heide, 
85 years old, president and founder of 
Henry Heide, Inc., New York City, on 
December 12, 1931. 

Mr. Heide was one of the oldest gen- 
eral line candy manufacturers and was 
known throughout the country, having 
developed a national distribution of his 
merchandise from a modest beginning in 
a basement years ago. 

He was a charter member of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, and 
attended its first convention in Chicago 
in 1884. He was a member of the com- 
mittee which drafted its original con- 
stitution and by-laws, and served three 
terms as vice-president. In 1905-6 he 
served as its national president. In re- 
spect for his years of valuable service 
to the association Mr. Heide was elected 
an honorary member in 1920. 

Mr. Heide’s passing was due to an ill- 
ness incident to his age. 

Among those who survive him is Wil- 
liam F. Heide, first vice-president of the 
firm his father established and also a 
past president of the N. C. 

News of Henry Heide’s death came 

>» THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
while on the press and we extend our 
deepest sympathy to his family and as- 
sociates. 
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Have You Received 
Your Score Cards? 











They're free for the asking. Let us send you a supply. They will help you to check the 
performance" of the gelatine you are now using in your marshmallows. And for pur- 
poses of comparison we will express you a sample keg (!/g bbl.) of ESSEX 5-Star Gela- 
tine, without cost if, after using, it is not wholly up to your best scoring. Make up a 
batch of marshmallow using this test sample of ESSEX. Rate the various quality de- 
termining factors on the score card and then compare Essex's score with that of any 
er gelatine. Then, if ESSEX HAS the better score we'd like to make a bid for your 
usiness. 


May we send you some score cards? Write 


ESSEX GELATINE DIVISION 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY 
Peabody Massachusetts 








OR every purpose ani! 
requirement to which 
waxed paper is, or may 
be adapted, there is a 
Nashua wrapper. Plain 






wrappers, printed wrappers, 
wrappers to twist or to fold, 
waxed paper for box liners 
or inter laying. Wax paper 
to meet every need of the 
confectionery business. 





Old Fashioned Hospitality 
in a Modern Setting 


In the Grand Central Section, 10 minutes 

from Penn. Station, near Times Square, 

Fifth Avenue shops and important com- 
mercial centres and theatres. 


Radio in Every Room, 


Single Rooms $3 to $5 per day 
Double Rooms $4 to $6 per day 
S. Gregory Taylor, President Oscar W.Richards, Manager 


NASHUA GUNN Coated Pap WMOTEL MONTCLAIR 


NASHUA NEW YORK CITY 
NEW HAMDSHIRE 





The name Nashua, 
N-A-S-H-U-A, and the Tri- 
angle Trade Mark, identi- 
fies products of recognized 
standing in the Waxed 
Paper Industry. 
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@ Is your information 


thoroughly UP-TO-DATE in 


regard to the advantages of using 


= 
YELKIN, the standardized vege- 


table ‘einen in your CHOCO.- 
LATE COATINGS? Are you 


thoroughly posted on the correct uses 
es 


of Yelkin to insure the full benefit of 


* 
these advantages ECONOMI- 


CALLY ?... Through our Analyt- 


ical Laboratory and Service Depart- 
« 

ment we will gladly demonstrate the 
* 

merits of Yelkin in your own plant 
* 

... eliminating your experiments 
* 

and the hazards of guesswork ... 
x 

Ross & Rowe, Inc., (Sole Distributor of 
a 

Yelkin) 80 Broad Street, New York City. 

e 
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marshmallows. 








LIGHT and FLUFFY 





Swift’s 
SUPERWHIP 
Gelatin 


Assures a high yield of light, fluffy 


The body is resilient 


—just right—and the marshmallows 
retain their delicious, tender texture. 


The Improved Marshmallow 


Gelatin 


SUPERWHIP was developed especially 
for use in marshmallows. It whips quick- 
ly and produces a high yield. Only 2.14% 
gelatin is needed to the weight of the total 
sugars. This amount ha; been determined 
with scientific accuracy and proved by the 
practical experience of many leading 
marshmallow manufacturers. 


Test SUPERWHIP in your regular 
formula and see the difference! 


SUPERWHIP creates a new standard 
for the texture of marshmallows. 


Swiit & Company 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Box Mats 
Box Laces 
PailLaces 
Pail Liners 
Bon Bon Cups 
Fruit Box Mats 
Embossed Napkins 
Sundee DishLiners 
Doilies 
Dividers 
Layer Cards 
Pattie Cups 
Paper Ramekins 
“ Protex”’ Padding 
‘*Paxwell’’ Padding 
“"Snowflake’’ Wadding 


AMERICAN LACE 
PAPER COMPANY 


Milwaukee. Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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All the Tang of 
RASPBERRIES 





MPART to your candies that delightful 
tang which makes fresh Raspberries so 
appealing and delicious. 


Use our Raspberry Flavor Imitation; 
note how it improves your candies be- 
cause of its lasting quality. 


Just 1 ounce will flavor a 60 pound 
batch of pan goods, lolly-pops, sticks, etc., 
at a modest cost per batch. Practical candy 
men the country over give it enthusiastic 
endorsement. 


To convince you of the outstanding 
merits of this Hard Candy Flavor, we will 
gladly send you a working sample without 
cost or obligation. Just write on your 
business stationery. 


Alex. Fries & Bro., Ine. 


316 E. Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 76 Years 





THE PERFECT FLAVOR 























GRAPE JUICE CONCENTRATE 
Quality—Not Price 


A pure product of the grape, 
and a drink that invariably 
pleases the customer. No imi- 
tation of any kind. Purity 
guaranteed. 


$ 4.00 Dozen ten ounce cans 
$15.75 for 6 one-gallon cans 


Express charges p-epaid 


Rush the holiday order. Re- 
mit P. O. Money Order. Do 
not send personal check. 


DAVID NICHOLS COMPANY 


Kingston, Georgia 
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[VEGETABLE LECITHIN] 


WISHES EVERYBODY 


A VERY MERRIE CHRISTMAS 
A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


Be i Nie Sie 


AMERICAN LECITHIN CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
































GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 
SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 





=\ ESTABLISHED 
1851 


An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to yur CONFECTIONS 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 11 E. Illinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 
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Whiter (Centers 
Finer Quality 


LAN Easter-Egg production 

on a big scale and you will 
turn to Fondax as a means to 
this end. Its use insures abso- 
lute uniformity of results. It 
will increase the size of your 
cream-centered eggs, make 
richer, fluffier centers, lighten 
weight and improve quality. 
Our new Fondax Formulas will 
help you meet competition by 
producing better cream-center 
eggs at amazing savingsincost. 
Hundreds of manufacturers 
testify to the superiority of 
Fondax formulas. We invite 
you to investigate their time 
and cost-saving advantages 
NOW, as you prepare to meet 
1932 competition. Write for 


complete information. Sim- 





ply address, 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY. Ine. 
3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago 
Branches: Brooklyn, N. Y. Anaheim, Cal. 


e®eeeeeeoeaoeodeeaeseseeee0e20808080 
WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, INC. 

3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago 

Without risk or obligation on my part, send SUPERKREME 
Formulas. 
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GRANULATED 
— CRYSTALS 


SOOM 
CITRATE 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
STRICTLY - U.S? 


AS Pde 


MANUFACTORING CHEMISTS 
EST, (349 
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After all, in the purchase of so 
standardized a product as cer- 
tified food colors, the one major 
consideration is the reputation 
of the company behind that 
product. That is why manu- 
facturers who insist upon abso- 
lute satisfaction at all times in- 
variably choose National Certi- 
fied Food Colors, primary 
colors and blends, for economy, 
uniformity, brilliancy and de- 
pendability. 





























Creamy 





Milk Chocolate 
Coatings 


HE enthusiasm Hooton’s Creamy 

Milk Chocolate Coatings has caused 
among confectioners is a tribute to their un- 
usual goodness. Here are Milk Chocolate 
Coatings which retain their full milk flavor 
indefinitely, are creamier, smoother, mellow- 
er and do not have the sharp after-taste of 
ordinary milk coatings. Almost invariably 
those confectioners who sample these new, 
laboratory controlled milk coatings imme- 
diately buy them. We urge you to let your 
taste be the judge .. . send for samples (light, 
medium and dark) and learn how different, 
how much better these new milk chocolate 
coatings are. 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE CO 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


525 WEST ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What a well-dressed 





chocolate should 
wear — 


See that your chocolates are “well - tail- 
ored.” Good coatings, of course— smooth, 
of fine texture, rich color. Your choco- 
lates are dressed in “good taste” when 
Runkel’s coatings are used. Runkel’s “de- 
sign” many new ideas, but for generations 
QUALITY has been their ultimate aim. 
Recent important innovations in systema- 
tized manufacture enable them to offer 
coatings of fine appearance, of marvel- 
ous firmness and of true chocolate flavor. 


* Samples 
on request 


Runkel Brothers, Inc. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


RunkKel's 


Established 1670 


Chocolate Coatings 
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Protect Your Easter Candies ~ your reputation 


—your profits—with Nulomoline. 


The consumer expects you to make candies that will remain in good 
condition. Fermented, dry or bursted eggs are a disappointment to the 
customer and a loss to you. 


Use Nulomoline to protect your cream and marshmallow eggs. 
Write for information about the type of egg you 


wish to make and ask for a set of our 
Marshmallow Egg formulas. 


THE NULOMOLINE CO. 


109-111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 











There is no substitute for Quality — USE NULOMOLINE 
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ice of a 6% 
Tue LIPEOMETER 


(TRADE MARK) 


Tester for Rapid Fat 
Determinations 


A simple, inexpensive apparatus 
that gives the fat content of a 
liquor, cocoa, chocolate or coating 
within half an hour. Accurate re- 
sults. No calculations or inflam- 
mable chemicals involved. Easily 
manipulated. 


Sold Exclusively by 


Schwarz Laboratories, Inc. 


Specialists in the Chemistry of Cacao Products 


202 East 44th Street New York City 


Patents Pending 

















For Quality 
MARSHMALLOW 





KEYSTONE 
GELATIN 


manufactured for 40 years by 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


P. O. Box 814 420 Lexington Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH NEW YORK,N.Y. 
Chicago Distributor 
FRANK Z. WOODS 323 W. POLK ST. 








FLAVOR - 


* FLAVOR +: FLAVOR 


FLAVOR 


* FLAVOR 


FLAVOR « FLAVOR -: FLAVOR 


|- FLAVOR 





FLAVOR - FLAVOR - FLAVOR 


It’s 


FLAVOR 


that brings the 
eustomer 
“back for more” 


Many a first package of candy is 
easily sold. An attractive display 
catches the customer’s eye. . . 
whets his appetite . . . and makes 
him want to know what your 
candy “tastes like.”’ But it’s the 
flavor that makes him return 
again and again for your brand. 
The Burnett Vanillas, in three 
strengths 


MONOGRAM 
FORT 
DREADNAUGHT 


have built repeat business for the 
confectionery trade since 1847. 
Made according to standard, 
they are always the same in 
strength and flavor. Burnett’s 
Food Colors help sell your 
candy, too. Delicate -in color, 
yet uniform, they blend with- 
out spotting. 


Write for prices 


JOSEPH 


BURNETT 


COMPANY 
437 D Street Boston 


FLAVOR - FLAVOR - FLAVOR 
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* HOAV 14 
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CHICAGO'S 


MORRISON 


HOTEL 


Clark and Madison Streets 
“ In the Heart of the Loop” 


Here in this hotel nothing is over- 
looked that will add to your com- 
fort and satisfaction. It is a 
perfect haven for the tired travel- 
er—yet rates are reasonable. 


Each room is outside with bath, 
circulating ice water, bed-head 
reading lamp and Servidor. Near- 
est to stores, offices, theatres and 
railroad stations. A housekeeper 
is stationed on each floor. Excel- 
lent garage facilities. Write or 
wire for reservations. 


2500 ROOMS $3.00 UP 







World's Tallest 
Hotel, 46 Stories 
High 
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LEONARD | HICKS, Managing Director 
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ERELOSE 


THE REFINED DEXTROSE FROM CORN 


makes smoother cream goods. 
Prevents coarse crystal forma- 
tions in ordinary sugar fon- 
dants. Makes for micro-fine 


crystals when used alone. 


CERELOSsE solves many candy 
manufacturing problems... 


Tett Us Yours! 


Address: 
SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 




















Philadelp ia 
YyourChoi ices ould Be 


The 


HOTEL MAISIIC 


||| BROAD ST AND GIRARD AVE. 
| | 400 LARGE gg 


| af Fass 
| DAILY 





Single, with running water 


| 

| 

| $3.00 single with private bath. 

| $5.00 double with private bath. 

| | 5 minutes from City Hall, Penna. Terminal 
| 

} 


and downtown business section by subway 
| with direct entrance to hotel. 





Wire at our expense for Reservations. 





Garage Connected with Hotel. | 


JNO. C. GOSSLER, Mng. Dir. 
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Control the Texture of Your Cream 
Center § by using Convertit. 


Whether you make soft or plastic centers they must be “safe” to 
create consumer confidence. 


— 


Most centers are fermentable and need the protection given by 
Convertit to make them “safe”. 


You can secure any desired texture in your centers by the use of 
Convertit and it will help to prevent fermentation. 


Write for our literature on the method for making “‘safe’’ Cream Centers. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 





Exclusive Distributors of Convertit 


109-111 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CONVERTIT, 























\ Purified invertase of standardized activity 





























GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 


GUM ARABIC 


——————, A TT, nc, ‘5% mamma 








DELFT 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


27 CLIFF STREET 
NEW YORK 





~ertific etaeme of ANALYS/S with eacl 





DISTRIBUTORS: 


Md. — C. E. Riddle, Omaha, Neb.—E. W. Arthur Co., 
800 dg 


Emerson Tower Bidg. 


Mass. — H. A. Johnson, pamela NY y Y.—Henry & Henry, Purity e Uniformity 


ham, Se. rer Blanke Bos 





m5 Sion Cal. caine 
Food Products Corp., 570 Folsom Kansas Fit 


Canada—Bovres Uo., Lid., Toronto st. 


‘orest St. 
Chicago, ii.—J. W. Allen 
116 N. Peoria Si. 1, 2694 University Ave. 


Ine., Soe Michigan Ave. 


Maelo Bunks onshore sew! Quick Solubility 


Mo. — Sieve: -Blanke Daitee, _ Sgover-Ganke Co., d 
~ Merridith, sosaeiet Mo. — Meyer: ~Blanke Hou satis okt ave -Blanke —guarantee 
t. 0. 
& Co., Se. dag Minn.—O’Brien & Bush- Milwaukee, Wis. — J. 2°! DELFT GELATINE WORKS, 629 Greve St., Jersey City, N.J. 


schmidt Co., 288 E. Water St 





GELATINE 
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CORN SYRUP 
CLINTON 288 Staktues 
CORN SUGAR ttninep 








MARSHMALLOWS 


Clinton “S. S.” corn syrup gives especially satisfactory 
results when used in marshmallow work. It gives a 
smoother texture, less danger of graining and better | 
keeping properties. This Brand may be obtained in | 
either 42° or 43° gravity, the former being more popular. 


IF NOT FAMILIAR WITH THIS “S. S.” BRAND WRITE 
US FOR INFORMATION 











Manufactured By 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
































Form 3—Style D 
MEDIUM FAC- 
TORY SIZE 
Capacity 50 to 
100 Ibs. Belt or 
Motor Drive. 
Leased or sold 

outright. 








Dm DEAL, 


Machines 


Senior Model 
Wraps 160 Pieces 





Low Operating Cost 


That's why Hildreth Candy Pulling Ma- 
chines soon pay for them- 


selves. They save 1000% | per Minute 

in a year's time over the ° 

cost of hand pulling. They Special Model 
handle a wide range of Wraps 240 Pieces 
work from hard boiled to per Minute 


soft boiled goods. Ask to 
see complete folder de- 
scribing the sizes we make 
—capacities range from 


5 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. 
HILDRETH'S 


ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 
Backed by 30 Years’ Experience 


POSITIVE IN ACTION — ALL 
PARTS. INTERCHANGEABLE 


USED BY ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


H. L. HILDRETH CO. 
549-559 Albany St. Boston, Mass. 


No matter how large or 
how small the manufac- 
turer may be, he will 
find in these two models 
a range of cost that will 
meet his individual re- 
quirements. 





Both machines are mechanically perfect. They will pay for 







themselves in less than a year. Write for further details. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 
Middletown, x. ¥., U.S. A. 
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Get Your 
Coated Goods 
Set Right 

| in 1932 


























H. ERE’S FLEXIBILITY 





The adaptability of the SIMPLEX Cooker in pro- 


for Inereased Sales ducing either soft or hard boiled goods is to be 


found a highly desirable asset. 


Maximum or limited production can be regulated 
Ten tt . oe P : at will and ingredients or formulas can be changed 
Unitormly bright and lus- with every batch if so desired. 
trous coated goods have These claims were tested and substantiated by na- 
a tionally known candy experts. 
sales appeal which results 


in repeat orders. HARD CANDY 


y 1. Drier candy therefore tendency towards stickiness is 
You can coat your prod- largely removed. 
nal 2. Crystal clear, more lustrous and whiter product 
Keeps lustre longer, has more satiny texture and 


ucts in an attractive satin- . a 
° ‘“ 7 CAPT 4 Less inversion therefore eliminating its attendant 
sheen with a “LUSTR- "danger 


Batches are ready to work immediately they are 


KOOLD” Chocolate Cool- i poured on slab, saving time and labor. 


6 Fewer slabs and no greasing of slabs necessary. 


° ‘ e ‘ - a ss . eC 7 Lower cooking temperature, therefore less fuel neces 
ing Conveyor. Causes of cane. 
rr s Less flavoring and color necessary 


fading and graying in cool- 4 Batches spin smoother and do not get lumpy 


10 Cooks perfectly pure sugar or any mixture of sugar 
or corn syrup. 


{ ing are eliminated and 11. Permits salvaging of more scrap 
° ‘ i2 Assures less shrinkage. 
there’s no condensation or 


sticking of belts. CREAM FONDANTS 


1 The Automatic Control insures uniformity of batches 
2 The batches are cooked and cooled in one operation 
3. Batches are creamed as soon as placed in beater. 
4 


Start the New Year right 
by calling in an Economy 5 Regehr aching of Danteue Matures Sateheo -sttiml- 


nated. 


engineer for consultation 6. Md doctoring permitted 
‘ . “ 7. sess power required. 
without obligation. : — mar gnome Less floor space required 


10. Eliminates use of water for cooling 


11. Greater yield. 
¥ a 12. A Whiter and smoother Cream Fondant 


Economy Equipment Company, Inc. 
Also many advantages and sav- 


Air Conditioning, Cooling and Drying Engi- ings in cooking taffies, cara- 
neers specializing in the Confectionery mels, after-dinner mints, ete. 
and Biscuit industries. 


6835 VacuuM Canpy MACHINERY Co 

f i '# 
Wentworth Avenue, 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. 
CHICAGO 


Factory: Harrison, N. J. 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


—- CLEARING HOUSE —— 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


MACHINERY WANTED 





FOR SALE — TWO STOKES AUTO- 

matic tablet machines, one Gordon dry- 
er, grinders, mixers, etc. Comptete pressed 
mint department. No reasonable offer re- 
fused. Flatbush Gum Company, Inc., 220 
Thirty-sixth St., Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
of 





MACHINERY FOR SALE—5 FOOT DI- 
rect drive cream beater used six months. 
Will se‘l reasonable. Also electric dip table 
and small hand machinery, drop rolls, ete. 
Address S-6561, care the Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 
FOR SALE—IN GOOD MECHANICAL 
condition: 2 revolving pans, steam with 
coils. 1 starch cleaner. 1 Warner sizing 
machine. 1 Thomas Mills hand power shear 
caramel cutter. 2 gas furnaces. 2 hard 
candy tables. 1 Model K_ kiss machine. 
3,000 taffy candy hatchets. Address: Bar- 
ager-Webster Company, 810-812 First Ave., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
RACINE STARCH BUCK AND 
trays, cream beater, caramel sizer and 
cutter, nougat cutter, four marble slabs. 
two water-cooled steel slabs, drop machine 
and rollers, four National Equipment Co.’s 
chocolate mixers, Savage stirring machine 
including two gas furnaces with electric 
motors and blower, open-fire copper 
kettles, etc. Address Winkler Candy Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


FOR SALE—CHEAP—TWO 16” 

Enrobers, with automatic feeders. 
bottomers, and strokers. Will sell 
with or without attachments. Ad- 
dress C-3308, care The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Pub. Co., The Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

















FOR SALE — TWO 16” NATIONAL 

Equipment Company enrobers, five Na- 
tional chocolate melting kettles, two Dayton 
Cream Beaters, one United Ice Machine com- 
plete with 25 H.P. motor, one two-way Sav- 
age marshmallow cutter, one Wood Mogul, 
two Springfield depositors, one Savage Stir 
Kettle and other candy equipment. Write for 
price and further information to Fishback 
Candies, Inc., 550 W. 14th Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—TWO 5-FT. BALL CREAM 

beaters, two Racine depositors, 15 steel 
water cooled slabs, 1 Savage marshmallow 
beater, 1 Werner Crystal cooker, 1 ideal 
caramel wrapper, 1 Combs gyratory starch 
cleaner, 1 Mills reversible caramel sizer, 1 
lot of clear toy moulds and other equipment. 
Nevin Candy Company, P. O. Box 5126, 
Terminal Station, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—CHOICE CLOVER HONEY 

—pound pail or carload @ 5c and up from 
producer. Address Mark Baldridge, Ken- 
daia, New York. 











FOR SALE—ONE NATIONAL EQUIP- 

ment Company enrober, one National 
Equipment Corspany cocoa bean cracker 
and fanner, one National Equipment Com- 
pany depositor for chocolate stars and 
buds, about 6,000 starch boards, about 
400 pan room boards. Write for price, 
King Candy Company, 301 to 317 Valentine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


MACHNERY FOR SALE—LICHTEN- 

berg combination Plastic and Tablet 
Machine, Sizer, 3-Way Conveyor, two 
sets of Dies: used 6 months; excellent 
condition; $800 for all. Address Q-6550, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
1143 Merchandise Mart, 





lishing Company, 
Chicago, II. 


FORS: EWSTYLE 

fully automatic National Equip- 
ment Wood Mogul machine, com- 
plete with two pump bars, guaran- 
teed perfect condition. Will set! 
very attractive price for quick sale. 
Address 1-6494, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 








Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Mil. 





FOR SALE. 

National Equipment Continuous Cooker 
with two 60-gal. melting kettles. 

National Equipment 5 Roll Water Cooled 
Refiner. 

Lehman 5 Bag Roaster. 

National Equipment Refiner for 
Butter. 

Latest type Racine Sucker Machine, with 
clutch pulley, motor, conveyor, duplex 
rollers, dumbbell rollers and hard goods 
rollers. 

2,000-Ib. 
Melter. 

Simplex Gas Vacuum Cooker, 100-Ib. size. 

Latest 24-in. Enrober. 

Complete Chewing Gum Plant, 
10 Wrapping Machines. 
Address Q-6552, % The Manufacturing 

Confectioner. 


FOR SALE — RACINE IM. 

proved Automatic Sucker Machine, 
latest type, dumbbell, and two fm 
five cent and one cent round rollers 
Address D-4320, The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FOR SALE CHEAP in small quanti- 
tities or carload lot 10,000 good used 
starch trays formerly used at the Auer- 
bach plant, also pan boards and carry- 
ing trays. Union Confectionery Ma- 
chinery Company, Inc., 318 Latayette 
street, New York Citv. New York. 


Peanut 


National Equipment Chocolate 


with No. 











WANTED — VACUUM COOKERS IN 

good condition. Address S-6562, care the 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 1143 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago. 





WANTED—RACINE MODEL “MM” 

sucker machine. Give serial number, 
condition and price wanted. Address: R- 
6555, The Manufacturing Confectionery 
Publishing Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. 





MACHINERY WANTED: Foil Wrap- 

ping Machine. Also heavy duty Read 
or Hobart Nougat Beater, direct drive, 
direct current. Henry C. Garrott, Inc, 


247-51 E. 4th street, St. Paul, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED—1 NO. 2 

Mills Bros. Lump Cutting Machine. State 
Price. Also pulling machine any make from 
10 to 25 Ibs. or more, not over 100 Ib. 
capacity. State price. Address: R. Ambroz 
Liberty Candy Company, Seventh and Cass 
Streets, La Crosse, Wis. 


WANTED — RACINE 

sucker machine in first-class condition; 
give number. Cash if satisfactory. Ad- 
dress O-6539, care The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 1143 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, II. 


MACHINERY WANTED — BON 
bon dipping machine. Full descrip- 
tion and best price in first letter. Ad- 
dress N-6529, care The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Co., 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Tinos. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





IMPROVED 








SUPERINTENDENT — AVAILABLE 

Jan. 1. Thoroughly capable and practical 
executive w:th twenty years’ experience open 
for connection. Now employed but desirous 
of making change in new year. Good re- 
search man versed in costs and production 
methods and all latest machines. References 
the best. Address S-6558, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Publishing Company, 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 





W ILL PAY CASH FOR PUBLISHED 

formulas or other references establishing 
the use of yeast in cream work prior to 
1920. Address S-6560, Y% The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 
SALESMAN - DEMONSTRATOR — 

thoroughly trained candy man wants posi- 
tien with responsible supply firm or raw ma- 
terial house. Can sell and can demonstrate 
eny ingredient used in candy making. Ad- 
dress S-6557, Y The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Publishing Company, 1143 Mer- 
¢ .andise Mart, Chicago, II. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





HAVE YOU A VACANCY?—I HAVE 

over thirty years’ experience in the 
art of candy making and for the past twen- 
ty years I have held positions such as fore- 
man and superintendent in some of the larg- 
est and smallest firms in New York and 
middle west. Making all kinds of cream- 
work, marshmallows, fudges, nougats, jellies, 
cordials, fruit work, caramels, A. B. gums, 
gum pastiles, jujubes, turkish paste, toffee, 
etc. | am the originator of many pieces now 
on the market and can originate new pieces 
at any time. I can positively cut your cost 
of production and will furnish you with 
twenty years of reference as to ability, hab- 
its, character, etc. Moderate salary to start. 
Have you a vacancy? Address $-6556, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Ill. 


MR. MANUFACTURER: A REPLY TO 
this ad may prove to be the key to success 
in your enterprise. Practical candy and choc- 
olate maker with exceptional executive abili- 
ty, and original ideas. Open for engage- 
ment. Address S-6555, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SUPERINTENDENT AND COST MAN 
desires position with reliable firm. Twenty 
years’ experience with two of the !argest 
firms in the United States. Good references, 
original ideas, careful and economical. Mar- 
ried, steady and reliable. Address R-6557, 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il. 








SUPERINTENDENT NOW EMPLOYED 

wishes to change by or before January Ist 
to a progressive firm who will appreciate 
the services of a thoroughly up-to-date man 
to take entire charge of their manufacturing 
Am a practical man, am used to general line 
and understand all branches of the industry. 
Can handle help, figure costs, introduce new 
goods. Can produce quality and quantity. 
Can cut costs and run your factory econom- 
ically. Address R-6556, The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 1143 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 





POSITION WANTED BY CHOCO- 

late and candy maker with many years’ 
experience in retail and wholesale plant. 
Address: R-6554, The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERIN- 

tendent or working foreman. Understand 
modern machinery, hard goods, N. M., jel- 
lies, gum work, fudges, caramels, nougats 
and a full line of five and ten cent bars. Can 
manage help, figure cost, get production. Can 
furnish the best of reference as to ability. 
Married, steady and reliable. Address Q- 
6548, care The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Sg Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 





POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED . 





PRACTICAL CANDYMAN WITH 22 
years’ experience in creamwork, panwork, 
chocolate, marshmallows, gums and jellies, 
etc. Reference A-1. Go anywhere. Ad- 
dress Q-6547, care The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. 
IF YOU NEED HELP IN YOUR FAC- 
tory, an all around candy maker and 
enrober operator wants to hear from you. 
I am an American and married and don’t 
expect a fancy salary. Address O-6538, 
care The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ili. 
POSITION WANTED — MANY 
years’ experience in large plants on 
marshmallow, gum and cream work. Lo- 
cated in Chicago, but will go out of city. 
Address Q-6551, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Company, 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
CHEMIST — AVAILABLE FOR 
consulting or permanent connec- 
tion. Thoroughly experienced in 
confectionery, food materials, phar- 
maceuticals, flavors, perfumes, cos- 
metics, manufacturing difficulties, 
production management and mer- 
chandising research. Development 
of new products and practical appli- 
cation of chemical research and en- 
gineering to efficient quality ma- 
chine production. References ex- 
cellent. Address N-6535, The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, III. 





WANT A HARD CANDY FORE- 

man? Well versed in cost, quantity 
and quality. Satin finish and filled 
goods is my strong forte. Experienced 
with the most up-to-date machinery in 
the trade. Address N-6528, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 





SITUATION WANTED BY A FIRST- 
class and all-around candy maker above 
the average ability. Practical, econom- 
ical, dependable man wants position with 
some reliable firm; retail preferable. Can 
also make good ice creams and syrups. 
Age 38. Twenty years’ experience. Ref- 
erences. Address P-6544, The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing Co.. 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 
—Excellent man with many years’ 
experience and best recommenda- 


tions. Original ideas. Careful and 
economical. Address N-6356, The 


Manufacturing Confectioner, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 








WANTED—A position either as su- 

perintendent or assistant. I have 
worked in all types of large candy fac- 
tories. Have been superintendent. 
managed and trained help. I am par- 
ticularly experienced in hard candy and 
cream work. My experience covers a 
period of 25 years. I know costs. I 
am interested in a position in either a 
large or small plant. Address M-6514, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Co., 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, III. 





SUPERINTENDENT AND COST MAN 

desires position. Over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in large and small general line fac- 
tories. Best references, original ideas, un- 
derstand all branches of the industry. Can 
handle help, familiar with all modern ma- 
chinery; am married and steady. Address 
S-6563 care the Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED — FOR THIRTY OR SIXTY 

days, a man to develop new candy items. 
Must be a practical candy maker. Address 
S-6559, % The Manufacturing Confection- 
er Publishing Company, 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED MARSH- 

mallow and jelly goods man by large fac- 
tory in Middle West. State age, firms worked 
for and positions held with them. Address 
Q-6545, care The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED — REPRESENTATIVE AS 
manufacturer’s agent. Established firm 
whose salesmen call on chocolate, cocoa and 
confectionery industry, to sell testing appa- 
ratus for rapid control of manufacturing, 
pressing, blending and coating operations. 
Organization having some technically trained 
men preferred. Address 06546, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub Co., 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 





MODERN CANDY 
MACHINERY 


New Low Cost Semi-Automatic 
“Rost” Batch Spinners 


Continuous Cacao Bean Roasters 
“Rost” Straight Sugar Cooker 
“Hermann” Continuous Cooker 


Richard Gaebel 
Plastic Automatic 


Rostoplast 
Plastic Tablet Machines 


The V. 0. Hermann Corporation 
15 ParK Row New York Clty 

















us for prices. 








“Acme Starch Trays 


When ready for more Starch Trays, call or write 


All trays made from kiln dried basswood and 
surfaced to a smooth finish. 


Quality and service at minimum price 


Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co. 


2138 South Loomis St. Chicago, III, 

















TABE 


PUMPS 


CORN SYRUP ¢ FONDANT ¢ SYRUPS « CHOCOLATE 


TABER 
PUMPS 
are made 
to suit 
your own 
needs. 
and have 
been do- 
ing good 
work 
since 1859. 





Fig. 33-B—for Chocolate 


PUT YOUR 
PUMPING 
PROBLEMS 
UP TO US 
ON A 
TABER 
DATA 
SHEET 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN NO. C-628 


TABER PUMP Co. “Sire” Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK REG 








DECREASING COSTS 
do not mean increasing protits 


i times like these almost every manufacturer 

is tempted to compromise on the quality of 
the raw materials that he purchases in order to 
decrease costs and increase profits. Such a policy 
would be short-sighted for only will profits con- 


tinue so long as confections suit the public taste. 


Baker quality lives up to the same high 
standards that have been famous for a century 
and a half. That Baker coatings are the choice 
of the country’s leading manufacturers is evi- 
dence of the soundness of our policy. We know 
that our prices are not as low as some—for al- 
most anything can be made a little worse and 
sold a little cheaper by someone. Those who re- 


gard price alone are the victims of such methods. 


Baker’s fondant vanilla coatings—with the 
finest flavors, the unexcelled lustre of finish, the 
most pleasing aroma, the satin smoothness of 
texture, and the greatest coverage—continue to 
be the best investment. And remember this, too: 
our prices are constantly adjusted to maintain a 
fair relationship with the prevailing cost of raw 


materials of traditional Baker quality. 





EXCEPTIONAL VANILLA .. EXCLUSIVE 
VANILLA .. CONQUEROR VANILLA . . COM- 
MANDANT VANILLA . . PIQUANT VANILLA. . 
MARECHAL VANILLA. . MEDALLON VANILLA 
.. SURABELLE VANILLA .. REFLECTOR 
VANILLA. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ine. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Chicago Office: 208 West WASHINGTON STREET 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Pacific Coast Representatives: MaiLuiarp & SCHMIEDELL 














TRACE MARK REG. 


Plan 
now 
for 
Bigger 
Values 
in 
Better 
Quality 
Candies 


/ 


* 
Send for 


free 
formulas 
on 
Full Cream 
Caramels 
and 
Fudges 


© 


— ee 





Two New Products for 
Quality Caramels and Fudges’ 





18% Butterfat | 
Vacuum Process ~ 


VAC-CREAM is a highly con- 7 


centrated fresh cream and milk 7 


product, vacuum processed, 18% | 
butterfat, 88% solids, retaining | 


all the natural cream and milk % 


flavor. It is now possible for the 


manufacturing confectioner to | 


produce a full cream standing ~ 
caramel at a much lower cost. 


(Do NOT Confuse These Products With 
Caramel Pastes) 


8% Butterfat 
Vacuum Process 


VAC-MILK is a highly concen- 
trated fresh milk product, 8% 
butterfat and 88% solids, vacu- 
um processed, retaining all the 
natural fresh milk flavor. Vac- 
Milk fills a long felt want en- 
abling the manufacturing con- 
fectioner to produce high grade 
caramels or fudges at lower cost. 


“- 


~~ 





These products are backed by our experi- 
ence of 42 years and guaranteed to be pure. 


Write today for samples of caramels 
made of Vac-Cream and Vac-Milk. 


SENNEFF-HERR CO. | 


Sterling, Ill. 








